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Manifesto  by  the  Kaiser  to  the  German  people. 

One  ve;ir  has  elapsed  since  1  was  obliged  to  call  the  (Jcrman 
people  to  amis.  An  unprecedented  time  of  bloodshed  has  befallen 
Europe  and  the  world. 

Before  God  and  history  my  conscience  is  clear.  I  did  not  will 
the  war.  After  preparations  that  had  lasted  throughout  a  whole 
decade,  the  coalition  Powers,  for  whom  Germany  was  becoming  too 
great,  believed  that  the  moment  had  come  to  humiliate  the  Empire, 
which  had  loyally  stood  by  its  Austro-Hungarian  ally  in  a  just 
cause,  or  to  crush  it  by  overwhelming  encircling  forces. 

As  I  already  stated  a  year  ago,  no  lust  for  contiuest  drove  us 
into  war.  When  in  the  days  of  August  all  the  able-bodied  men 
rushed  to  the  colours  and  our  troops  marched  to  a  defensive  war, 
every  German  on  earth  felt,  in  accordance  with  the  unanimous 
example  of  the  Reichstag  that  he  was  to  tight  for  the  highest  good 
of  the  nation,  for  its  life  and  its  freedom.  What  awaits  us  if  the 
enemy  force  succeeded  in  determinating  the  fate  of  our  people  and 
Europe  has  been  shown  by  the  hardships  endured  l»y  my  dear  pro- 
vince of  East-Prussia. 

The  consciousness  that  tlie  light  was    forced    upon   us,    accom- 
})lished  miracles.     Political  conflict    of  opinion  became  silent.     Old 
opponents  began  to  understand  and  esteem  each  other.     A  spirit  (if 
true  comradeship  governed  the  entire  people. 

In  full  gratitude  we  can  say  to-day  that  God  was  with  us.  The 
enemy  armies  that  boasted  that  they  would  enter  Berlin  in  a  few 
months,  have  been  driven  back  with  heavy  blows  far  Eas'  and 
West.  The  numberless  battlefields  in  various  parts  of  Europe  and 
the  naval  battles  off  near  and  distant  coasts,  testify  what  German 
anger  in  self-defence,  and  what  German  sti-ategy  can  do.  No  violation 
of  international  law  by  our  enemies  is  able  to  shake  the  economic 
foundation  of  our  conduct  of  the  war.  , 

The  communities  of  agriculture,  industry,  commerce,  science 
and  technical  art  endeavour  to  soften  the  stress  of  the  war.  Appre- 
ciating the  necessity  of  measures  for  the  i'vee  intercourse  of  goods 
and  wholly  devoted  to  the  care  of  their  brethren    in    the  field,    tlie 
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population  have  exerted  their  utmost  strength  to  parry  the  common 
danger. 

With  gratitude  the  Fatherla^id  to-day  remembers  and  will  ever 
remember,  its  warriors,  those  who  defying  death,  show  a  bold  front 
to  the  enemy,  those  who  are  wounded  or  have  come  back  ill,  those, 
above  all,  who  rest  from  the  battle  on  foreign  soil  or  at  the  bottom 
of  the  sea.  1  grieve  with  the  mothers,  widows  and  orphans  for 
■the  beloved  who  have  died  for  the  Fatherland. 

Internal  strength  and  the  unanimous  national  will  in  the  sjjirit 
of  the  founders  of  the  Empire,  guarantee  victory.  The  dykes 
which  they  erected  in  the  anticipation  that  we  would  once  more 
have  to  defend  what  we  gained  in  1870,  have  defied  the  highest 
tide  of  the  world's  history.  After  unexampled  proofs  of  personal 
ability  and  national  energy,  I  cherish  the  bright  confidence  that  the 
German  people,  faithfully  preserving  the  purification  wL^..  they 
have  accjuired  through  war,  will  vigorously  proceed  along  the  old 
and  tried  patlis,  and  confidently  enter  upon  new  ones. 

Great  trials  make  a  nation  reverent  and  firm  of  heart.  In 
heroic  action  we  suffer  and  work  without  wavering  till  jjeace  comes, 
a  peace  which  offers  us  the  necessary  military,  political  and  economic 
guarantee  for  the  future,  and  which  fulfils  the  conditions  necessary 
for  the  unhindered  development  of  our  producing  energy  at  home 
and  on  the  free  seas.  Thus  shall  we  emerge  with  honour  from 
the  war  for  Germany's  right  and  freedom,  however  long  the  war 
may  last,  and  be  worthy  of  victory  before  God,  who  we  pray,  may 
henceforth  bless  our  arms. 

Main  Headquarters,  31st  July  1915. 

WILHELM  I.  K. 
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Results  of  the  first  Year  of  the  War. 

Beiliii,  31st  July  1915. 
I.  Enemy  territory  occui)ie(l  by  the  Central  Powers  up  to  date  : 

Belgium    29,000  Square  kilometres 

France    21,000 

Russia 130,000 


Total.  .    180,000  Square  kilometres. 
Tlie  enemy  has  occupied: 

Alsace 1,050  Stpiare  kilometres 

Galicia    10,000 


Total..      11,050  Sfjuare  kilometres. 

II.  The  entire  number  of  prisoners  of  war  at  the  end  of  the 
lirst  year  of  the  war  amounted  to: 

In  German  prisoner  camps  and  hospitals 898,869 

Occupied   as  workmen 40,000 

Prisoners    taken   during   the  course  of  the   past 

weeks  not  yet  arrived  at   the  prisoner  camps  120,0(10 

Total  in   Germany 1,058,869 

In  Austria -Hungary 636.534 

Making  a  total  of 1.695.400 

Among  the  Russian  prisoners  of  Avar  in  Germany,  it  is  esti- 
mated that   there  are  5,600  officers,    720,000  sub-officers  and  men. 

In  Austria-Hungary  3,190  officers,  610,000  sub-officers  and  men, 
a  great  portion  of  which  were  made   prisoners  by  German   troops. 

The  total  number  of  Russian  officers  taken  prisoners  amounts 
to  8,790  and  1,330,000  sub-officers  and  men. 

III.  The  war  booty  reported  from  the  German  collecting  depots 
up  to  June,  amounted  to  5,834  captured  guns,  1,556  machine-guns. 
A  great  pai't  of  the  captured  guns  and  machine-guns  however  were 
not  transported,  but  remained  with  the  troops  to  be  employed  against 
the  enemy.  The  exact  numbers  of  these  are  lacking,  but  on  the 
whole,  the  war  booty  can  be  estimated  at  7.000 — 8,000  guns,  and 
2.000—3,000  machine-guns. 


The  Chancellor's  Speech  in  the  Reichstag. 

Berlin,   19th  August  1915. 

The  sitting  of  the  Reichstag  was  opened  to-day  and  the  Chan- 
cellor,   Dr.  von   Bethmann   HoUweg,    made    the    following    speech: 

Gentlemen,  Since  our  last  meeting  great  things  have  again  happened. 
All  attempts  of  the  r^'onch,  in  spite  of  their  contempt  for  death  and  th(^ 
utmost  sacrifice  of  human  life  to  I)reak  our  western  front,  have  failed 


against  the  stubt)Orn  pertinacity  of  ftur  l)ia\e  troops.  (Bravo!)  Italy, 
tlie  new  enemy.  Avho  thought  to  contjuer  easily  the  goods  of  others, 
which  she  has  long  coveted  has  been  thus  far  brilliantly  repulsed 
in  spite  of  her  numerical  superiority  and  unsparing  sacrifice  of 
lituiiaii  lives.  At  the  Dardanelles,  the  Turkish  army  makes  an  un- 
llinching  stand.  (Stormy  apjjlause.)  We  send  our  greetings  to  our 
faithful  Allies.     (Renewed  and  stormy  applause.) 

To-day  we  must  also  send  our  best  wishes  to  the  exalted  Elm- 
peror  of  the  Dual  ^bmarchy.  who  entered  his  86th  year  yesterday. 
(Lively  applause.) 

Wherever  we  have  assumed  the  offensive,  we  ha\  e  beaten  and 
thrown  back  the  enemy.  With  our  Allies,  Ave  have  freed  almost  all 
Galicia,  Poland,  Lithuania  and  Courland  from  the  Russians.  Iwan- 
gorcjd,  Warsaw  and  Kowno  have  fallen.  Far  into  the  enemy  country 
oui-  lines  form  a  fiim  wall  and  now  .we  have  strong  forces  free 
that  will  be  able  to  inflict  fre.sh  blows.  (Lively  applause.)  Filled 
with  gratitude  to  God  and  Avith  thardcs  to  our  magnificent  trotips 
and  their  leaders,  we  can  regard  the  future  with  full  confidence. 
(Loud  cries  of  Bravo !) 

Amidst  the  horrors  of  war,  we  recall  with  gratitude  the  prac- 
tical love  of  humanity  displayed  by  neighlxiuring  neuti'al  States  to- 
wai'ds  us.  on  the  occasion  of  the  I'etui'u  of  civilians  from  hostile 
countries  and  the  exchange  of  prisoners  of  war.  In  Switzerland 
now  when  for  the  second  time  prisoners  of  war  were  exchanged 
with  France,  all  classes  of  the  population  vied  with  each  other  from 
Geneva  to  the  German  frontier,  to  do  all  they  could  for  the  com- 
fort of  our  heroes  and  to  try  as  far  as  was  in  their  power  to  make 
them  foj'gct  the  sufferings,  -which  they  had  undergone.  The  Nether- 
lands has  already  twice  given  ready  and  de\oted  assistance  to  oui' 
severely  w'oimded  returning  from  England,  and  the  interchange  nf 
prisoners  of  war  now  taking  place  with  Russia  for  the  fir.st  time, 
across  w'ide  stretches  of  Swedish  territory  proves  how  the  go\-ei-n- 
ment  and  nation  do  all  they  can  in  the  causes  of  charity  and  hu- 
manity. I  herewith  express  the  heartfelt  thanks  of  the  German 
people  to  these  nations  (Applause)  and  add  ;i  word  of  special  thanks 
to  His  Holiness  the  Pope.  a\  ho  has  displayed  an  untiring  sympathy 
with  the  idea  of  the  exchange  of  prisoners  and  with  so  many  works 
of  Inunanity  dui-ing  the  war  and  to  whom  belongs  tlie  main  credit 
of  their  realization,  as  well  as  having  actively  particij)ated  with  a 
generous  sum  to  alleviate  the  sufferings  of  Kast-Pru.ssia.  (Lively 
applnuse.) 

Oin-  enemies  incur  a  terrible  bloodguiltiness  by  seeking  to 
deceive  their  j)eoples  about  the  real  situation.  When  they  do  not 
deny  their  defeats,  our  Aictories  serve  them  to  accumulate  new 
calumnies  against  us.  For  instance  that  we  were  victorious  in  the 
first  year  of  the  war,  because  we  had  treacherously  prepared  for 
this    was    long    l>eforehand,    while    they    in    their   innocent   love    of. 


peace  were  not  ready  for  war.  (Laiip;hter.)  You  remember  the 
bellicose  articles  which  the  Rus.sian  Minister  of  War  cansed  to  he 
circulated  in  the  spring  of  1!(14,  in  wliich  the  complete  preparedness 
for  war  of  the  Russian  army  was  praised  (Hear!  hear!):  you  re- 
member the  frequently  provocative  language  which  Fi-ance  has 
employed  in  recent  years ;  you  know  that  France,  whenever  she 
satisfied  Russia's  financial  needs,  made  it  a  condition  lliat  the  greatei- 
portion  of  the  loan  should  always  be  applied  to  war  equipment. 
(Quite  right!) 

And  England?  Sir  Edward  Giey  said  in  Parliament  on  August  3, 
1914:  "We,  with  our  miglity  Fleet,  shall  if  we  participate  in  the 
war,  suffer  little  more  that  if  we  remained  outside.'"  (Loud  laughter.) 
The  man,  who  on  the  eve  of  his  own  declaration  of  wai-,  speaks 
in  such  a  very  sober  businesslike  tone  and  wdio,  in  accordance 
therewith,  also  dii-ects  the  policy  of  his  friends,  can  only  act  so 
when  he  knows  that  he  and  his  Allies  are  ready.  (Loud  cheers.) 
We  can  easily  understand  that  our  ojjponents  again  and  again  ende- 
avour to  clear  themselves  of  the  responsibility  of  this  war.  On  the 
outbreak  of  hostilities  and  again  in  December  of  last  year,  I  ex- 
plained all  the  circumstances.  All  that  has  become  known  in  the 
meantime  is  but  a  confirmation  of  same.  The  fable  that  England 
partici[)ated  in  the  war  only  for  the  sake  of  Belgium  (Loud  laughter) 
has  been  abandoned  in  the  meantime  by  England  herself!  It  was 
not  tenable.  (Renewed  ap[)lause.)  Do  the  smaller  nations  still  be- 
lieve that  England  and  her  Allies  are  waging  war  for  their  protec- 
tion and  the  protection  and  freedom  of  civilization  !'    (Loud  laughter.) 

Neutral  commerce  on  the  Sea  is  strangled  by  England  as  far 
as  possible,  goods  destined  for  Germany,  whether  contraband  of 
war  or  not,  must  no  longer  be  loaded  on  neutral  ships.  England 
does  not  allow  it.  Neutral  shi[)S  are  compelled  on  the  high  seas 
to  take  English  crews  aboai'd  and  to  obey  their  orders.  England 
without  hesitation  occujjied  Gi-eek  Lslands,  because  it  suits  her  mili- 
tary operations  and  with  her  Allies  she  wishes  to  constrain  neutral 
<  rreece  to  make  cessions  of  territory  in  order  to  bring  Bulgaria  to 
liei-  side.  In  Poland,  Russia  who  is  fighting  with  the  Allies  for 
the  freedom  of  her  people,  lays  waste  the  entire  land  before  the 
retreat  of  her  army.  Villages  are  burnt  down,  coi-n-fields  ti'ampled, 
and  the  population  of  entire  towns  and  hamlets,  Jews  and  Christians 
are  sent  to  uninhabited  districts,  where  they  languish  in  the  mud 
of  Russian  roads  or  in  sealed  goods-wagons  without  windows. 
(Loud  cries  of  heai-I  hcai-!)  Such  are  the  freedom  and  civilization 
for  which  our  enemies  fight  against  German  barbai'ism. 

In  her  claims  to  be  the  protector  of  the  smaller  States,  Eng- 
land coimts  on  the  world  having  a  very  bad  memory.  We  need 
only  go  back  little  more  than  a  decade  to  find  examjjles  enough 
for  the  true  spirit  of  this  protectorship. 

In  the  spring  of  1912,  the  Boer  Republics  were  incorporated 
in    the  British  Empire.     Then   English  eyes    were  turned  to   Egypt. 
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Egypt  Lad  lieen  for  a  long  time  under  English  power,  lint  the  Ibrmal 
annexation  there  av  as  o])posed  to  the  British  Government's  solemn 
promise  to  evacuate  the  hnid.  That  same  England  that  to  oiu- 
proposal  to  guarantee  to  her  Belgium's  integrity  if  she  remaiiied 
neutral,  proudly  replied  that  England  could  not  make  her  obligations 
relative  to  Belgian  neutrality  a  mattei'  for  bargaining,  that  same 
England  had  no  scruple  in  bartering  away  to  France  her  solemn 
obligation  undertaken  towards  all  Europe  by  the  conclusion  of  a 
treaty  with  France  to  give  England  Egypt,  and  France  Marocco. 
(Hear I  heai'l)  In  the  year  1907,  it  is  Asia's  turn.  The  southei'u 
portion  of  Persia,  by  agreement  with  Russia  was  converted  into  an 
exclusively  English  sphere  of  interest,  and  the  northern  poi-tion  was 
delivered  over  to  a  freedom-loving  regiment  of  Russian  Cossacks. 
(Laughter. — Herr  Liebknecht  here  interjected  -Potsdam  interview!") 
I  am  coming  to  that  later.  This  agreement  clearly  shows,  how 
England  was  stretching  out  her  arms  even  then  towards  Tibet. 

Whoe\er  pursues  such  a  ])olicy,  has  no  I'ight  to  accuse  of  war- 
like aspirations  ■  and  territorial  covetousness  a  country  wich  for 
44  years  has  protected  European  peace  and.  while  almost  all  other 
counti-ies  have  waged  Avar  and  concinci'ed  land,  has  striven  only  ibr 
peaceful  development.    That  is  h^i^ocrisy.    (Tempestuous  ap])lause.) 

Conclusive  testimony  of  the  tendencies  of  English  policy  and 
of  the  origin  of  the  war  is  contained  in  the  reports  of  the  Belgiaji 
Minister,  which  I  have  had  published.  P^jr  what  reason  are  these 
documents  hushed  up  as  lar  as  possilde  in  London,  Paris  and 
St.  Petersburg?  Why  does  the  hostile  Press  endeavour  to  be-little 
their  importance  hj  stating  that  they  do  not  in  any  Avay  proAC  that 
Belgium  violated  her  own  neutrality?  This  proof  has  been  found. 
The  puljlic  of  the  Entente  may  look  at  the  publications,  wich  I 
caused  to  l)e  pul)lished.  particularly  aboiU  the  negotiations  wich  the 
English  Militaiy  Attache  had  with  the  Belgian  iNIilitary  Authorities. 
Here  it  is  a  tpiestion  of  England's  policy  of  isolation.  These  Belgian 
documents  will  1)6  of  great  intei'cst  for  the  general  public  in  England 
and  France.  Thev  are  all  the  more  interestinsr  containino;  as  theA- 
do  coinciding  judgments  of  English  ])olicy.  If  only  the  Belgian 
Minister  in  Berlin.  Baron  Greindl,  had  criticized  English  policy  in 
.such  shar])  terms,  then  it  might  have  been  thought  that  his  prefe- 
rence for  the  country  to  which  he  was  accredited,  had  dimmed  his 
perception,  although  in  the  case  of  such  an  un])iased,  cle\  er  and 
excellent  diplomat  as  Bai-on  Greindl,  such  a  su])position  would  have 
been  altogether  out  of  place.  His  colleagues  in  London  and  Paris 
form  an  exactly  similar  judgment  and  this  harmonious  judgment  is 
of  es])ecially  decisive  weight.     (Loud  ap])lause.) 

Gentlemen,  Owinc;  to  the  fact  that  so  little  notice  has  been 
taken  of  these  reports  abroad,  I  shall  read  some  exti-acts  here. 
Baron  (Jreindl  wi-ites  in  a  dispatc-h  in  February  190.5:  "The  real 
reason  of  the  Euiilish  animosity  against  Gei'mauy  is  iealousA'  caused 


1)V  tlic  exceptiuuiiUy  speedy  development  of  tlie  Gcrmaii  merchant- 
marinc  mid  Oerinan  fommerce  juid  ti'ado."" 

Writiii<;'  again  2  years  later  he  states:  "French  presumption 
is  again  becoming  as  great  as  during  the  worst  days  of  the  second 
Empire,  and  this  must  he  attributed  to  the  Entente  Coi'diale.  It 
has  even  increased  somewhat  since  the  negotiations  that  have  taken 
place  between  London  and  >St.  Petersl)ui'g,  from  which  France  was 
certainly   not   cx<'lnded   and   which   appear   to    aim  at  an  Entente."' 

And  at  another  ])lace:  "The  policy  followed  b}^  King  Ed*^ai-d 
under  the  pretext  of  saving  Euro[je  from  an  imaginary  German 
danger  has  called  into  life  a  xevy  real  Fi-ench  danger,  which  is  a 
2;i"ave  menace  to  us." 

Comte  Lalaing,  Belgian  Minister  in  London,  in  a  tlispatch  stated 
24th  May  1907  writes:  "It  is  clear  that  official  England  is  (|uietly 
following  an  anti-German  policy,  which  aims  at  isolation.  But  it  is 
certainly  most  dangerous  to  poison  jRiblic  opinion  in  the  manner 
done  by  an  unscrupulous  pre:J)S."    (Quite  right  I) 

Cartier,  the  Belgian  charge  d  affaires  in  London,  in  a  dispatch 
of  28th  3Iarch  1907  Avrites:  "Since  ^Monsieur  Iswolski  has  been 
entrusted  with  the  jruidance  of  foreion  affairs,  a  remarkable  change 
has-  taken  place  in  the  relations  existing  between  the  Cabinets  of 
St.  James  and  St.  Peterslnn-g.  The  Doggerbank  incident,  tlie  English 
s}Tnj)athies  for  Japan  in  1904,  the  violent  rivalry  existing  in  Persia, 
all  these  belong  to  the  past,  and  the  entire  strength  of  the  Englisli 
diplomats  is  aimed  at  isolating  Germany. 

At  last  Baron  Guillaume,  Belgian  Minister  in  Pai'is,  writing  on 
(jth  January  1914:  "1  have  already  liad  the  honour  of  reporting 
that  it  is  ^IM.  Poincare,  Delcasse,  jNIillerand  and  their  friends  that 
have  invented  and  followed  the  national  militai-y  and  chauvinistic 
policy,  the  revival  of  which  we  have  ascertained.  It  is  a  menace 
for  Europe — and  for  Belgium." 

These  coinciding  harmonious  reports  of  Belgian  diplomats  give 
a  clear  picture  of  the  jiolicy  pursued  by  the  Entente  during  the 
course  of  the  past  10  years.  All  hostile  endeavours  to  ascribe  to 
us  wai'like  ambitions  and  to  themselves  the  love  of  peace  fail  against 
these-  testimonies. 

Was  Gei'man  policy  not  informed  of  these  events,  or  did  it 
intentionally  close  its  eyes  to  them  by  still  seeking  an  adjustment;' 
Neither  one  nor  the  other.  There  are  circles  who  reproach  me 
with  political  shortsightedness,  l)ecause  1  endeavoured  again  and 
ay-ain  to  come  to  an  luiderstandini!;  with  Euirland.  1  thank  God  to 
say  that  I  did  so.  It  has  l)een  clearly  proved  that  the  fatality  of 
this  devastating  world  contlagration  could  have  been  prevented  if 
an  honest  understanding  with  England  (Urected  towards  peace,  had 
been  accomplished.  Wlio  then  in  Eiu'ope  would  have  thought  of 
making  war!'  With  such  an  ajm  in  view  should  1  dare  refuse  the 
work  because  it  was  heavv  and  because  it  again  and  again  proved 
fruitless!'    When    all  else  seems  to  fail  and  millions  of  human  lives 
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are  at  stake,  I   have   recourse   to  the  words:   "With  God  uothhig   is 
impossible!"    1  will  rather  fall  in  the  tight  than  have  avoided  it. 

King  Edward  saw  his  main  task  in  jjersonally  promoting  the 
English  policy  of  isolation  against  Germany.  After  his  death  I 
hoped  that  the  negotiations  for  an  agreement  already  inaugurated 
by  us  in  1909,  would  make  better  progress.  The  negotiations 
dragged  on  until  the  spring  of  1911  without  achieving  any  result. 
Then  England's  intiu'ference  in  our  discussion  with  France  in  the 
Marocco  question  showed  the  entire  world  how  English  policy 
menaced  the  world's  peace  in  order  to  impose  its  will  on  the 
who!''  world.  Then  also  the  English  people  had  not  l)een  exactly 
informed  of  the  danger  of  the  policy  of  its  Government.  When 
after  the  crisis,  it  recognized  how  l)y  a  hairsl)readth,  it  had  escaped 
the  abyss  of  a  world-war  a  sentiment  grew  up  in  wide  circles  of  the 
Enolisii  nation  in  favour  of  establishing  relations  with  us,  whicli 
would  prevent  warlike   complications. 

Thus  arose  Lord  Haldane's  mission  in  tin'  sprhig  of  1912. 

Lord  Haldane  assured  me  that  tlie  English  Cabinet  was  inspired 
with  the  sincere  desire  for  an  understanding.  It  was  depi'essed  by 
our  impending  Naval  Budget.  I  asked  him  wether  an  open  agreement 
with  us,  which  would  not  only  exclude  an  Anglo-German  war,  but 
any  European  war  whatsoever,  did  not  seem  of  more  importance 
to  him  than  a  couple  of  German  dreadnoughts  more  or  less.  Lord 
Haldane  appeared  inclined  to  this  view.  He  asked  me  howevei- 
whether  if  we  were  assured  of  security  in  regard  to  England,  we 
would  not  fall  upon  Fi*ance  and  destroy  her.  I  replied  that  the 
policy  of  peace  which  Germany  had  pursued  for  more  than  40  years 
ought  i-eally  to  save  us  from  such  a  question.  (Lively  applause.) 
If  we  had  "planned  or  desired  robber-like  attacks,  we  could  have 
had  the  best  opportunity  during  the  South-african  war  and  the 
Russo-Japanese  war  of  showing  our  love  of  war.  but  there  as 
well  as  in  all  the  phases  of  the  Maroi'co  policy  we  had  d(jne 
the  very  opposite,  proclaiming  our  love  of  peace  to  the  whole  world. 
I  assured  him  that  Germany  sincerely  wished  to  li\  e  in  peace  with 
France  and  would  just  as  little  think  of  attacking  her  as  any  other 
country.     (Lively  applause.) 

After  Lord  "Haldane  left  Berlin,  negotiations  were  contuuied  in 
London. 

Some  weeks  ago,  I  had  the  terms  published  in  the  "Norddeutsche 
Allgemeine  Zeituug"  as  proposed  by  one  or  the  other  side.  Thi> 
])ul^lication  is  also  worthy  of  our  enemies'  attention,  although  as 
far  as  I  know,  it  has  hitherto  been  ignored  by  the  entire  English 
Press  with  one  exception.  (Hear,  hear!)  On  tins  accoimt  I  shall 
here  make  a  sh(»rt  i-eference  to  same.  In  order  to  arrive  at  lasting 
relations  with  England,  we  proposed  an  unconditional,  mutual 
neutrality  undertaking.  When  tins  proposal  was  I'ejected  by  England 
as  going  too  far,  we  proposed  to  restrict  neutrality  to  wars  in  which 
it  could  not  be  said  that  the  Power  tho  whom  neutralit\-  was  assured, 
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was  the  aggressor.  This  was  also  rejected  by  England,  who  pro- 
posed instead  the  following  formula: 

"England  will  not  make  an  vmprovoked  attack  on  Germany 
and  will  refrain  from  an  aggressive  policy  towards  Germany.  An 
attack  on  Germany  is  not  included  in  any  agreement  or  combination 
to  which  England  is  at  present  a  party.  England  will  not  join  any 
agreement,  which  aims  at  such  an  attack." 

My  opinion  was  that  among  Civilized  Powers  it  was  not 
customary  to  attack  other  powers  without  provocation  or  join  com- 
binations which  were  planning  such  things.  Therefore  a  promise 
to  refrain  from  such  an  attack  could  not  be  made  the  substance  of 
a  solemn  agreement.  (Lively  applause.)  The  English  Cabinet  was 
obviously  of  a  diiferent  opinion  and  thought  to  solve  the  problem 
by  prefixing  the  following  to  the  above  formula  on  hearing  our 
objections: 

"As  both  powers  mutually  desire  to  secure  peace  and  friend- 
ship between  each  other,  England  declares  that  she  will  not  make 
any  unprovoked  attack,  etc. " 

This  addition  Gentlemen,  could  not  m  any  way  alter  the  nature 
of  the  English  proposal  and  nobody  could  have  blamed  me  if  al- 
ready at  that  time  I  had  broken  off  negotiations.  But  I  did  not  do 
so.  In  order  to  leave  nothing  undone,  so  as  to  secui^e  the  peace 
of  Europe  and  that  of  the  world,  I  declared  myself  ready  to  accept 
the  English  proposal,  on  condition  that  it  was  completed  as  follows: 

"  England  therefore  will  of  course  observe  benevolant  neutrality 
should  war  be  forced  upon  Germany. " 

Sir  Edward  Grey  tlatly  refused  to  this  addition,  stating  that 
he  could  not  make  any  additions  to  his  formula — as  he  declared 
to  our  Ambassador,  Graf  Metternich,  from  fear  that  it  would  en- 
danger the  existing  British  friendship  with  other  Powers.  (Lively 
cries  of  hear!  hear!  etc.)  This  meant  for  us  the  conclusion  of  the 
negotiations  and  no  remarks  are  necessary  on  the  subject.  England 
thought  it  a  token  of  special  friendship  to  be  sealed  by  a  solemn 
agreement  that  she  would  not  fall  upon  us  without  reason,  but 
reserved  for  herself  a  free  hand  in  case  her  friends  should  like 
to  do  it. 

These  events  as  far  as  I  know  have  never  been  published  in 
England — parts  have  come  to  the  ear  of  the  public,  but  even  these 
were  incorrect.  The  English  Prime  Minister,  Mr.  Asquith,  refers  to 
this  on  "ind  October  1914,  at  Cardiff.  He  told  his  audience  that 
the  English  formula  that  England  would  not  attack  Germany  without 
provocation,  was  not  sufficient  for  the  German  Statesmen,  who  de- 
manded that  England  should  remain  absolutely  neutral  in  the  event 
of  Germany  being  involved  in  war. 

This  assertion  of  Mr.  Asquith's  is  a  misrepresentation  of  the 
fact.  Naturally  we  demanded  unconditional  neutrality  at  first — as  1 
have  already  stated — but  in  the  course  of  the  negotiations  we  restricted 
our    demands    for    neutrality    for   the    contingency   of  war    having 
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been  forced  upon  Germany.  This,  Mr.  Asquith  withheld  from  his 
audience.  (Lively  cries  of  hear!  hear!  and  forgery.)  I  believe 
myself  Justified  in  declaring  that  he  thereby  misled  public  opinion 
in  England  in  an  unjustifiable  manner.  But  had  Mr.  Asquith  given 
the  complete  facts,  he  could  not  have  continued  his  speech,  which 
was  obviously  made  to  suit  the  mood  of  his  audience,  as  he  did. 
He  said: 

'•  And  this  demand-namely,  for  unconditional  neutrality  in  any 
war,  was  proposed  by  German  Statesmen  at  a  moment  when  Ger- 
many had  greatly  increased  her  aggressive  and  defensive  means  of 
power,  especially  on  the  sea.  The  demanded  that  we  should  give 
them,  as  far  as  we  were  concerned,  a  free  hand  when  they  chose 
the  moment  to  conquer  and  govern  Europe." 

I  for  mj'-  part  find  it  incomprehensible — I  cannot  find  any 
other  adequate  expression — how  Mr.  Asquith  could  objectively  re- 
present so  wrongly  a  fact  of  which  he  was  verj^  well  informed  to 
draw  from  it  conclusions,  which  were  contrary  to  the  truth.  (Quite 
right !)  And  these  misrepresentations  were  accompanied  by  the 
following  solemn  words  Avith  which  he  addressed  his  audience: 

•'I  should  like  to  call  not  only  your  attention,  but  the  attention 
of  the  whole  world  to  my  w^ords,  as  at  the  present  the  legends  and 
false  representations  are  innumerable  that  are  being  invented  and 
scattered  broad-cast."    (Great  hilarity.) 

I  ask  vou  Gentlemen,  who  it  was  that  invented  and  spread  the 
legends  ? 

I  mention  this  incident  in  order  to  protest  before  the  entire 
world  against  the  falsehood  and  slander,  with  which  our  enemies 
fight  against  us.  After  we  had  made,  in  full  cognizance  of  the  anti- 
German  direction  of  English  policy,  with  the  utmost  patience  the 
greatest  possible  concessions  when  they  liad  offered  us  stones  for 
bread,  they  wanted  to  expose  us  before  all  the  world  by  an  exag- 
gerated misrepresentation  of  the  facts.  Should  our  enemies  succeed 
in  drowning  also  these  statements  in  the  noise  of  battle  and  in  the 
unworthy  work  of  inciting  peoples,  the  time  will  come  -when  history 
will  pronounce  judgment.  At  that  time  the  moment  had  come  when 
England  and  Germany  by  a  sincere  understanding  could  ha\  e 
secured  the  peace  of  the  world.  We  were  ready.  England  declined 
and  she  will  never  free  herself  from  tliis  blot 

Afterwards,  Sir  Edward  Grey  and  the  Fiench  Ambassador  in 
London,  Monsieur  Cambon,  exchanged  the  well-known  letters,  which 
aimed  at  an  Anglo-French  defensive  alliance,  but  by  separately  con- 
cluded agreements  between  both  the  General  Staffs  and  the  Admi- 
ralty Staffs,  they  became  in  fact  an  offensive  alliance.  This  fact 
was  also  withheld  from  the  English  public.  It  was  only  on  3rd 
August  1014,  when  there  was  no  other  way  out  that  the  English 
Government  informed  the  puljlic  of  this. 

Until  then  the  English  ^Ministers  had  always  declared  in  Par- 
liament that  England  in   the  case  of  a  European  conllict   preserved 
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a  completely  free  hand.  That  was  the  case  perhaps  in  some  ways, 
but  in  reality  it  was  not  so,  owing  to  the  agreement  of  both  Admi- 
ralty Staffs,  which  had  placed  the  northern  coast  of  France  under 
England's  protection.  The  same  policy  was  pursued  by  England 
when  naval  negotiations  in  the  spring  of  1914  wei'e  opened  with 
Russia.  And  the  Russian  Admiralty  desired  to  invade  our  province 
of  Ponimerania  with  the  assistance  df  English  vessels.  Thus  the 
encircling  by  the  Entente  with  its  openly  hostile  tendencies  became 
narrower.  We  were  obliged  to  reply  to  the  situation  Avith  the  great 
armament  of  the  Budget  (Wehrvorlage)  of  1913. 

You  are  aware  Gentlemen — still  I  will  recall  your  special 
attention  to  the  fact — that  we  were  fully  clear  as  to  the  seriousness 
of  the  situation  and  concurrently  with  the  negotiations  with  England 
were  untiring  in  our  efforts  of  keeping  up  good  relations  with 
Russia.  I  have  referred  to  this  repeatedly  in  the  Reichstag,  as  in 
our  whole  policy  I  have  never  had  anything  to  hide  from  the 
nations'  representatives  (Loud  cries  of  Bravo!)  and  never  have  done 
so.  (Deputy  Dr.  Liebknecht:  "The  Belgian  Ultimatum" — cries  of 
shut  up! — Great  excitement.) 

As  regards  Russia,  I  have  always  acted  from  the  conviction 
that  friendly  relations  to  individual  members  of  the  Entente  might 
diminish  tension,  and  that  every  successive  year  of  peace  opened 
up  a  possibility  of  diminishing  the  general  danger  of  a  conflagration. 
On  isolated  questions  we  had  come  to  a  good  understanding  with 
Russia.  I  must  remind  you  here  of  the  Potsdam  agreement.  The 
relations  between  the  Governments  were  not  only  correct,  but  were 
also  inspired  by  personal  confidence.  But  the  general  situation  was 
not  solved,  because  tlie  "revanche"  idea  of  France  and  the  belli- 
cose Pan-Slav  attempts  at  expansion  in  Russia  were  continually 
encouraged  by  the  anti-German  policy  of  the  "Balance  of  Power" 
of  the  London  Cabinet.  The  tension  thus  grew  to  such  an  extent 
that  it  could  not  stand  any  serious  test,  and  it  was  thus  that  the 
summer  of  1914  arrived. 

In  my  speech  of  4th  August,  I  made  reference  to  some  single 
points,  but  as  repeated,  attacks  and  misrepresentations  have  been 
carried  out  by  our  enemies,  I  must  here  return  to  one  point. 

In  England  it  is  now  asserted  that  war  could  have  been 
avoided  if  I  had  agreed  to  Sir  Edward  Grey's  proposal  of  parti- 
cipating in  a  conference  for  the  adjustment  of  the  Austro-Russian 
conflict.  The  English  proposal  for  a  conference  was  handed  here 
on  27th  July  through  the  Ambassador.  The  Foreign  Secretary  (as 
can  be  seen  from  the  English  Blue-Book)  in  a  conversation  with 
Sir  Edward  Goschen  in  which  he  characterized  the  proposed 
method  as  unsuitable,  declared  that  according  to  this  information 
from  Russia,  Monsieur  Sazonoff"  was  prepared  for  a  direct  exchange 
of  opinion  with  Count  Berchtold  and  that  direct  discussion  between 
Petrograd  and  Vienna  might  lead  to  a  satisfactory  result.  There- 
fore it  would  be  best  said  Herr  von  Jagow,  to  await  this  discussion. 
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Sir  Edward  Goschen  reported  this  to  London  and  received 
Sir  Edward  Grey's  answer,  wich  was  to  the  following  effect: 

"As  long  as  there  are  any  hopes  of  a  direct  exchange  of 
opinions  between  Austria  and  Russia,  I  would  press  no  other 
proposals  (Hear!  hear!)  as  I  am  fully  convinced  that  this  would 
be  the  best  way  of  arriving  at  a  solution!    (Hear!  hear!) 

Sir  Edward  Grey  at  tllbt  time  agreed  to  the  German  stand- 
point and  expressly  put  aside  his  proposal  for  a  conference. 

I  did  not,  like  Sir  Edward  Grey,  leave  the  matter  at  that,  but 
did  all  I  could  to  advocate  mediatory  action  at  Vienna  in  a  form 
which  approached  to  the  last  degree,  the  line  of  what  was  con- 
sonant with  oiu"  Alliance.  As  my  activity  in  the  interests  of  peace 
has  been  constantly  doubted  in  England,  1  shall  here  prove,  how 
ojroundles  these  doubts  are. 

On  29th  July,  the  German  Ambassador  in  Petersburg  reported 
that  Monsieur  Sazonoff  had  announced  to  him  that  the  Vienna 
Cabinet  categorically  declined  a  direct  discussion.  Therefore  nothing 
else  remained  than  a  return  to  the  proposal  of  Sir  Edward  Grey 
for  a  conversation  of  four.  As  the  Vienna  Government  meanwhile 
declared  itself  prepared  to  agree  to  a  direct  exchange  of  opinion  with 
Petrograd,  it  was  obvious  that  a  misunderstanding  prevailed.  My 
instructions  to  Herrn  von  Tschirschky,  our  Ambassador  in  Vienna, 
were  to  the  following  effect: 

"The  report  sent  by  Count  Pourtales  differs  from  the  represen- 
tation which  Your  Excellency  has  given  of  the  attitute  displayed 
Ijy  the  Austro-Hungarian  Government.  It  is  obvious  that  there  is 
a  misimderstanding  here,  which  I  request  you  to  have  cleared  up. 
We  cannot  expect  Austria-Hungary  to  negotiate  with  Servia  with 
whom  she  is  in  a  state  of  war.  But  the  refusal  of  any  exchange 
of  opinion  with  Petrograd  would  be  a  bad  blunder.  Although  we 
are  ready  to  fulfil  our  duties  as  an  Ally,  we  must  decline  to  be 
drawn  into  a  world  conflagration  by  Austria-Hungary  ignoring  our 
advice.  (Great  excitement  and  lively  cries  of  hear!  hear!)  Your 
Excellency  will  be  kind  enough  to  explain  matters  at  once  and 
most  emphatically  to  Count  Berchtold." 

Herr  von  Tschirschky  answered  on  30th  July:^ 

"  Count  Berchtold  explained  that  a  misunderstandig  had  prevailed, 
as  Your  Excellency  had  supposed  and  that  on  the  Russian  side. 
The  Austro-Hungarian  Ambassador  in  Petrograd,  Graf  Szapary. 
received  instructions  as  to  this  at  once,  as  well  as  having  been 
acquainted  of  our  pressing  suggestion  to  institute  negotiations  with 
Russia." 

When  in  England  shortly  before  the  war  excitement  increased 
and  serious  doubts  became  loud  concerning  our  endeavours  for  the 
preservation  of  peace,  I  had  this  incident  published  in  the  English 
Press.  And  now  the  insinuation  is  spread  there,  that  this  incident 
never  took  place  at  all  and  that  the  instrvictions  to  Herrn  von 
Tschirschky   were   inventions   in    order   to   mislead   public    opinion. 
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(Great  excitement,  loud  hissing.)  You  will  agree  with  me  Gentlemen, 
that  this  accusation  is  not  worthy  of  reply.  I  need  only  point  to 
the  Austro-Hungarian  Red-Book,  which  confirms  my  statement  and 
shows  that  when  the  above  mentioned  misunderstanding  had  been 
cleared  up,  conversations  were  begun  between  Petrograd  and  Vienna 
until  they  found  a  speedy  conclusion,  owing  to  the  general  mobiliza- 
tion of  the  Russian  army.  I  repeat  that  we  carried  on  direct  con- 
versation between  Vienna  and  Petrograd  with  the  utmost  vigour 
and  success.  The  assertion  that  we,  by  a  refusal  of  the  English 
proposal  for  a  conference,  are  guilty  of  this  war  belongs  to  the 
catagory  of  calumnies,  behind  which  our  enemies  wish  to  hide 
their  own  guilt.  War  became  unavoidable  solely  owing  to  the 
Russian  mobilization.  I  repeat  that  here,  with  all  certainty.  Gentlemen, 
I  have  referred  to  some  single  diplomatic  events,  so  as  to  stem  the 
tide  of  suppositions  with  which  foreign  countries  endea^■our  to  blacken 
the  clear  conscience  and  consciousness  of  Germany.  But  we  shaU 
emerge  as  victoriously  from  the  fight  against  these  calumnies,  as 
from  the  great  fight  on  the  battlefield. 

Our  and  the  Austro-Hungarian  troops  have  reached  the  frontiers 
in  the  East,  defined  by  the  Congress  of  Poland.  Both  now  have  the 
task  of  administrating  the  country.  For  centuries,  geographical  and 
political  fate  has  forced  the  Germans  and  Poles  to  fight  against 
each  other.  The  recollection  of  these  old  differences  does  not 
diminish  respect  for  the  passion  of  patriotism  and  tenacity,  with 
which  the  Polish  people  defends  its  own  western  civilization  and  its 
love  of  independence  in  the  severe  sufferings  from  Russoism,  a  love 
which  is  maintained  also  through  the  misfortune  of  this  war.  I  will 
not  imitate  the  hyjjocritical  promises  made  \)j  our  enemies,  but  I 
hope  that  to-day's  occupation  of  the  Polish  frontier  against  the  East 
represents  the  lieginning  of  development,  which  will  remove  old 
contrasts  between  Germans  and  Poles  and  will  lead  the  country, 
liberated  from  the  Russian  yoke,  to  a  happy  future,  so  that  it  can 
foster  and  develop  the  individuality  of  its  national  life.  The  countiy 
occupied  by  us,  will  be  justly  administered  by  us  with  the  assistance 
of  its  own  population,  and  as  far  as  possible  we  shall  try  to  adjust 
the  unavoidable  difficulties  of  war  and  will  heal  the  wounds,  which 
Russia  has  inflicted  on  the  country. 

This  war,  the  longer  it  lasts,  will  leave  Europe  bleeding  from 
a  thousand  wounds.  The  world  which  will  then  arise,  shall  and 
will  not  be  as  our  enemies  dream.  They  strive  for  the  restitution  of 
the  old  Europe,  with  powerless  Germany  as  a  tributary  of  a  gigantic 
Russian  Empire,  and  if  necessary,  the  battlefield  of  Europe.  A 
Germany  in  which  weak  single  states  await  foreign  instructions,  a 
country  with  crushed  industry  and  but  Inland  trade,  without  a  fleet 
to  ride  the  seas.  Thus  it  was,  that  at  the  beginning  of  the  war 
London  and  Petersburg  dreams  appeared. 

No,  this  gigantic  world's  war  will  not  bring  V)ack  the  old 
bygone  situation.     A  new  one  must  arrive.     If  Europe   shall  come 
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to  peace,  it  can  only  be  possible  by  the  inviolable  and  strong  position 
of  Germany.  (Bravo !  bravo !)  The  history  preceding  the  war, 
speaks  a  strong  language.  For  more  than  10  years,  every  aim  and 
endeavour  of  the  Entente  Powers  was  directed  at  isolating  Germany 
and  excluding  her  from  all  co-operation  in  world  affairs.  The  English 
policy  of  the  "Balance  of  Power"  must  disappear,  because  it  is,  as 
the  English  poet  Shaw  recently  said,  a  hatching  oven  for  wars.  A 
remark  made  by  Sir  Edward  Grey  to  our  Ambassador,  Fiirst  Lich- 
nowski,  on  4  the  August,  when  latter  took  leave  of  the  English  Foreign 
Secretary,  is  worthy  of  attention.  Sir  Edward  Grey  said  that  this 
war,  which  had  t)roken  out  between  England  and  Germany,  would 
at  the  conclusion  of  peace  enable  him  to  do  us  more  valual)le 
services  than  the  neutrality  of  England  would  allow  him.  (General 
laughter  and  cries  of:  does  anyone  beUeve  that?)  Before  his  eyes 
the  giant  victorious  Eussia  rose  and  perhaps  behind  it  defeated 
Germany.  Then  weakened  Germany  would  have  been  good  enough 
te  be  a  vassal  of  her  helper  England.  Germany  must  so  consolidate 
strengthen  and  secure  her  position  that  other  Powers  can  never 
again  think  of  a  policy  of  isolation.  (Long  and  lively  applause.) 
For  our  and  other  people's  protection,  we  must  gain  the  freedom 
of  the  seas,  not  as  England  did  to  rule  over  them,  but  that  they 
should  serve  all  peoples  equally. 

It  is  not  we  that  threaten  the  smaller  states.  We  will  be  and 
will  remain  the  shield  of  peace  and  freedom  of  big  and  small  nations. 
We  do  not  menace  the  little  peoples  of  Germanic  race.  How  busily 
are  the  diplomatists  of  the  Quadruple  Entente  engaged  in  influencing 
the  Balkan  peoples  by  telling  them  that  the  victory  of  the  Central 
Powers  would  threw  them  into  slavery,  while  the  triumph  of  the 
Quadruple  Entente  would  bring  them  freedoin,  independence,  gain 
in  territory,  and  economical  thrift. 

It  is  only  a  few  years  ago  that  the  hunger  for  power  of  Russia 
created  imder  the  motto  "The  Balkans  for  the  Balkan  people,"  the 
union  which  soon  decayed  through  her  favouring  the  Serbian  breach 
of  agreement  towards  Bulgaria.  The  German  and  Austro-Hungarian 
victories  in  Poland  have  freed  the  Balkans  from  Russian  pressure. 
England  was  once  the  protector  of  the  Balkans,  as  the  Ally  of  Russia 
she  can  only  be  the  opressor  of  their  independence. 

Hardly  another  great  people  in  the  last  century  has  endured 
such  sufferings  as  the  Germans,  and  yet  we  can  be  grateful  to  this 
fate,  which  gave  us  in  such  sufferings  the  spirit  to  accomplish 
gigantic  deeds.  For  the  Empire,  at  last  united,  every  year  of  peace 
was  a  gain,  because  we  made  best  progress  without  war.  We  do 
not  want  war.  Germany  never  strove  for  supremacy  in  Europe. 
Her  ambition  was  to  be  predominent  in  peaceful  competition  with 
great  and  small  nations  in  works  for  the  general  welfare  of  civilization. 
This  war  has  shown  of  what  greatness  we  are  capable,  when 
relying    on    our   own   moral   strength.     The   power   that   our   inner 
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strength  gave  us,  we  cannot  employ  otherwise  than  in  the  direction 
of  freedom.  We  do  not  hate  the  peoples,  who  have  been  dri\en 
into  war  by  their  Governments.  We  shall  hold  on  to  the  war  until 
these  people  demand  peace  from  the  really  guilty,  till  the  road 
becomes  free  for  the  new  liberated  Europe,  free  of  French  intrigues, 
Muscovite  desire  of  conquest  and  English  guardianship.  (Long  and 
stormy  applause  greeted  the  conclusion  of  the  Chancellor's  speech.) 

Sir  Edward  Grey's  Answer  to  the  German  Chancellor's 

Speech. 

Sir, — There  are  some  points  in  the  speech  of  the  German 
Chancellor,  made  last  week,  which  may,  I  think,  be  suitably  dealt 
with  in  a  letter  to  the  Press,  pending  the  fuller  review  of  the 
situation,  which  may  be  appropriate  to  some  other  method  and 
time.  1  will  state  the  facts  and  the  reflections  they  suggest  as 
briefly  and  clearly  as  1  can,  and  ask  you  to  be  good  enough  to 
make  them  public. 

1 .  The  Belgian  record  of  conversation  with  the  British  military 
nttache  was  published  by  Germany  last  autumn  to  prove  that 
Belgium  had  trafficked  her  neutrality  with  us,  and  was  in  effect 
in  a  plot  with  us  against  Germany. 

The  conversation  of  which  most  use  has  been  made  was  never 
reported  to  the  Foreign  Office,  nor,  as  far  as  records  show,  to  the 
War  Office  at  the  time,  and  we  saw  a  record  of  it  for  the  first 
time  when  Germany  published  the  Belgian  record.  But  it  bears 
on  the  face  of  it  that  it  referred  only  to  the  contingency  of  Belgium 
l)eing  attacked,  that  the  entry  of  the  British  into  Belgium  would 
take  place  only  after  the  violation  of  Belgian  territory  by  Germany, 
and  that  it  did  not  commit  the  British  Government.  No  convention 
or  agreement  existed  between  the  British  and  Belgian  Governments. 
Why  does  the  German  Chancellor  mention  these  informal  conversa- 
tions of  1906  and  ignore  entirely  that  in  April,  1913,  I  told  the 
Belgian  Minister  most  emphatically  that  what  we  desired  in  the 
case  of  Belgium,  as  in  that  of  other  neutral  countries,  was  that 
their  neutralit\-  should  be  respected,  and  that  as  long  as  it  was  not 
violated  by  any  other  Power  we  should  certainly  not  send  troops 
ourselves  into  their  territory? 

Let  it  be  remembered  that  the  first  use  made  by  Germany  of 
the  Belgian  documents  was  to  charge  Belgium  with  bad  faith  to 
Germany.  What  is  the  true  story?  On  the  29th  July,  1914,  tin- 
German  Chancellor  tried  to  bril:)e  us  by  a  promise  of  future  Belgian 
independence  to  become  a  party  to  the  violation  of  Belgian  neutra- 
lity by  Germany.  On  the  outbreak  of  war  he  described  the  Belgian 
Treatv  as  a  scrap  of  paper,  and  the  German  Foreign  Secretary 
explained  that  Germany  must  go  through  Belgium  to  attack  France. 
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because  she  could  not  affoi'd  the  time  to  do  otherwise.  The  state- 
ment of  Herr  von  Jagow  is  worth  quoting  again: — 

The  Imperial  Government  had  to  advance  into  France  by  the 
quickest  and  easiest  way,  so  as  to  be  able  to  get  well  ahead  with 
their  operations  and  endeavour  to  strike  some  decisive  blow  as 
early  as  possible.  It  was  a  matter  of  life  and  death  for  them,  as, 
if  tliey  had  gone  by  the  more  southern  route,  they  could  not  have 
hoped,  in  view  of  the  paucitj^  of  roads  and  the  strength  of  the 
fortresses,  to  have  got  through  without  formidable  opposition, 
entailing  great  loss  of  time.  This  loss  of  time  would  have  meant 
time  gained  by  the  Russians  for  bringing  up  their  troops  to  the 
German  frontier.  Rapidity  of  action  was  the  great  German  asset, 
while  that  of  Russia  was  an  inexhaustible  supply  of  troops. 

In  the  Reichstag,  too,  on  the  4th  August,  1914,  the  German 
Chancellor  stated,  in  referring  to  the  violation  of  the  neutrality  of 
Belgium  and  Luxemburg: — 

The  wrong — I  speak  openly — the  wrong  we  thereby  commit 
we  will  try  to  make  good  as  soon  as  our  militaiy  aims  have  been 
attained. 

The  violation  of  Belgian  neutrality  was  therefore  deliberate, 
although  Germany  had  actually  guaranteed  that  neutrality,  and  surely 
there  has  been  nothing  more  despicably  mean  than  the  attempt  to 
justify  it  ex  post  facto ^  by  bringing  against  the  innocent  and  inoffensive 
Belgian  Government  and  people  the  totally  false  charge  of  having 
plotted  against  Germany.  The  German  Chancelloi-  does  not  empha- 
size in  his  latest  speech  that  charge,  which  has  Ijeen  spread  broadcast 
against  Belgium.  Is  it  withdrawn?  And,  if  so,  will  Germany  make 
reparation  for  the  cruel  wrong  done  to  Belgium? 

2.  The  negotiations  for  an  Anglo-Gei-man  agreement  in  1912, 
referred  to  by  the  German  Chancellor,  were  brought  to  a  point  at 
which  it  was  clear  that  they  could  have  no  success  unless  we  in 
effect  gave  a  promise  of  absolute  neutrality  while  Germany  remained 
free  under  her  Alliances  to  take  part  in  Euroj)ean  war.  This  can, 
and  shall,  be  explained  by  publishing  an  account  of  the  negotiations, 
taken  from  the  records  in  the  Foreign  Office. 

3.  The  Chancellor  quotes  an  isolated  sentence  fi-om  my  speech 
of  the  3rd  August,  1914,  to  prove  that  we  were  ready  for  war.  In 
the  very  next  sentence,  which  he  might  have  (pioted,  but  does  not 
quote,  I  said: — "We  are  going  to  suffer,  I  am  afraid,  terribly  in 
this  war,  whether  we  are  in  it  or  whether  we  stand  aside."  I  leave 
it  to  anyone  outside  Germany  in  any  neutral  country  to  settle  for 
himself  whether  those  are  the  words  of  a  man  who  had  desired  and 
planned  Etiropean  war,  or  of  one  who  had  laboured  to  avert  it. 
The  extent  of  the  German  Chancellor's  misapplication  of  the  isolated 
sentence  which  he  quotes  will  be  obvious  to  anyone  who  reads 
the  full  context  of  the  speech. 

As  to  the  other  statement  attributed  to  me:  not  even  when  we 
were  perfectly  free,  when  Japan,  who  was  our  Ally,  had  not  entered 
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the  war,  and  when  we  were  not  ])leclged  to  other  Allies  as  we  are 
now  by  the  Agrcemeni  of  the  5th  September  1914,  did  I  say  any- 
thing so  ridiculous  or  untrue  as  that  it  was  in  the  interest  of  Ger- 
many that  we  had  gone  to  war  and  witli  the  object  of  restraining 
Russia. 

4.  The  war  would  have  been  avoided  if  a  Conference  had  been 
agreed  to.  Germany  on  the  llimsiest  pretext  shut  tlie  door  against 
it.  1  would  wreck  nothing  on  a  point  of  form,  and  expressed  myself 
ready  to  acquiesce  in  any  method  of  mediation  that  Germany  could 
suggest  if  mine  was  not  aiceptat)le.  Mediation,  I  said,  was  ready 
to  come  into  operation  by  any  method  tiiat  Germany  thought  possible, 
if  only  Germany  would  press  ttie  but' on  in  the  interests  of  peace. 

The  German  Chancellor,  according  to  his  speech,  encouraged 
nothing  except  direct  discussion  l)etwe('n  Vienna  and  Petrogi-ad. 
But  what  chance  had  that  of  success  when,  as  we  heard  afterwards, 
the  German  Ambassador  at  Vienna  was  exj^ressing  the  opinion  that 
Russia  would  stand  aside,  and  conveying  to  his  colleagues  the 
impression  that  he  desired  war  from  the  fii'st,  and  that  his  strong 
personal  bias  probahly  coloured  his  action  there? 

Some  day,  perhaps,  the  world  will  know  what  really  passed 
between  Gei-many  and  Austria  respecting  the  ultimatum  to  Serbia 
and  its   consequences. 

It  has  become  only  too  apparent  that  in  the  proposal  of  a 
conference  which  we  made,  which  Russia.  France,  and  Italy  agreed 
to,  and  which  German)'  vetoed,  lay  the  only  hope  of  peace.  And 
it  was  such  a  good  hope!  .Serbia  had  accepted  nearly  all  of  the 
Austrian  ultimatum,  severe  and  violent  as  it  was.  The  points  out- 
standing could  have  been  seitled  honourably  and  fairly  in  a  con- 
ference in  a  week.  Germany  ought  to  have  known,  and  nnist 
have  known,  that  we  should  take  the  same  straight  and  honourable 
part  in  it  that  she  hei-self  recognized  we  had  taken  in  the  Balkan 
Conference,  working  not  for  di])lomatic  victory  of  a  group,  but  for 
fair  settlement,  and  ready  to  side  against  any  attem})t  to  exj)loit 
the  Conference  unfairly  to  the  disad\antage  of  Germany  or  Austria. 

The  refusal  of  a  Conference  by  Germany,  though  it  did  not 
decide  British  pai-ticipation  in  the  war,  did  in  fact  decide  the  question 
of  peace  or  war  for  Europe,  and  sign  the  death  warrant  of  the 
many  hundreds  of  thousands  who  have  been  killed  in  this  war. 

Nor  must  it  be  forgotten  that  the  Emperor  of  Russia  proposed  to 
the  German  Emperor  that  the  Austro-Serl)  dispute  should  be  settled 
by  The   Hague  Tribunal. 

Is  there  one  candid  soul  in  Germany  and  Austria-Hungary  who, 
looking  back  on  the  past  year,  does  not  regret  that  neither  the 
British  nor  Russian  pi-oposal  was  accepted;* 

5.  And  what  is  the  German  progi-amme  as  we  gather  it  from 
the  speech  of  the  Chancellor  and  public  utterances  in  Germany, 
now?  Geiinany  to  conti-ol  the  destiny  of  all  other  nations;  to  be 
"the  shield  of  peace  and  freedom  of  big  and  small  nations,"  those  are 
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the  Chancellor's  words;  an  iron  peace  and  a  freedom  under  a  Prussian 
shield  nnd  under  German  supremacy.  Germany  supreme,  Germany 
alone  would  be  free:  free  to  break  international  treaties;  free  to 
crush  when  it  pleased  her;  iVec  to  i-efuse  all  mediation;  free  to  t>;o 
to  war  when  it  suited  her;  free,  when  she  did  go  tfi  war,  to  break 
again  all  rules  of  civilization  and  humanity  on  land  and  at  sea; 
and,  while  she  may  act  thus,  all  her  commerce  at  sea  is  to  remain 
as  free  in  time  of  war  as  all  commerce  is  in  time  of  peace.  Freedom 
of  the  sea  may  be  'a  very  reasonable  subject  for  discussion,  defini- 
tion, and  agreement  between  nations  after  this  war;  but  not  by 
itself  alone,  not  while  there  is  no  freedom  and  no  security  against 
war  and  German  methods  of  war  on  land.  If  there  are  to  be 
guarantees  against  future  war,  let  them  be  equal,  comprehensive, 
and  effective  guarantees  that  bind  Germany  as  well  as  other  nations, 
including  ourselves. 

Germany  is  to  be  suprenu'.  The  freedom  of  other  nations  is 
to  be  that  which  Germany  metes  out  to  them.  Such  is  apparently 
the  conclusion  to  be  drawn  from  the  German  Chancellor's  speech: 
and  to  this  the  German  Minister  of  Finance  adds  that  the  heavy 
burden  of  thousands  of  millions  must  be  borne  through  decades, 
not  by  Germany,  but  by  those  whom  she  is  pleased  to  call  the 
instigators  of  the  war.  In  other  words,  for  decades  to  come  Ger- 
many claims  that  whole  nations  who  have  resisted  her  should  labour 
to  pay  her  tribute  in  the  form  of  war  indemnities. 

Not  on  such  terms  can  peace  be  concluded  or  the  life  of  other 
nations  than  Germany  be  free  or  even  tolera1)le.  The  speeches  of  the 
German  Chancellor  and  Finance  Minister  make  it  appear  that  Ger- 
many is  fighting  for  supremacy  and  tribute.  If  that  is  so  and  as 
long  as  it  is  so,  our  Allies  and  we  are  fighting  and  must  fight  for 
the  I'ight  to  live,  not  under  German  supremacy,  but  in  real  freedom 
and  safety.  Your  obedient  servant, 

Foreign  Office,  August  25.  E.  Grey. 


Reply  to  Sir  Edward  Grey's  Letter. 

The  " Norddeutsche  Allgemeine  Zeitung"  of  20th  August  writes: 
The  storm  of  indignation  with  \vhich  the  English  Press  greeted 
the  Chancellor's  Reichstags-speech,  is  the  best  proof  of  the  effect 
it  produced.  We  shall  refrain  from  occupying  ourselves  with  the 
expressions  of  English  publishers,  which  owing  to  their  activity  for 
the  past  number  of  years  bear  a  great  portion  of  the  responsibility 
of  the  |)resent  wai-.  But  on  the  other  hand,  we  cannot  refrain  from 
taking  notice  of  the  expressions,  which  the  Imjjerial  Chancellor's 
statements  have  caused  the  English  1- Oi-eign  Minister,  Sir  Edward 
Grey,  to  make.  In  his  letter  to  the  English  Press,  the  British 
Minister  first  devotes  himself  to  the  Belgian  question.  The  Imperial 
Chancellor  in  his  speech  dvvellt  but  slightly  on  this,  as  he  referred 
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to  the  fact  that  the  oliences  of  the  Belgian  Government  against  the 
obHgations  of  neutraHty  have  ah-eady  been  proved  in  what  was 
published  concerning  the  conversations  of  tlie  British  Military  Attache 
with  the  Belgian  Military  Authorities,  so  that  further  proofs  which 
the  hostile  Press  may  miss  from  among  the  Belgian  Ministers'  reports, 
are  imnecessary.  Sir  Edward  Grey  makes  no  rt  ference  to  the 
complaints  made  a<j;ainst  his  policy,  as  contained  in  the  dispatches. 
But  devotes  himself  entirely  to  the  question  of  the  Belgian  neutra- 
lity, thereby  contradicting  alleged  statements  made  by  the  Imperial 
Government,  which  lunvever  the  Imperial  German  Government  never 
made.  It  has  nevei-  been  maintained  by  Germany  that  Belgium 
had  sold  her  neutrality  to  England  and  was  planning  a  complot 
against  Germany  with  EngHsii  coopei-ation.  Germany  has  stated, 
and  these  statements  have  been  proved  !>y  the  documents  found, 
that  the  Belgian  (Jovernment  gave  every  assistance  to  the  British 
military  plans  and  that  Belgium  thereby  was  guilty  of  violation  of 
her  obligations  of  neutrality.  On  23rd  A|)ril  1912,  the  Military 
Attache  Captain  Bridges,  informed  General  Jungbluth  that  the 
British  Government  intended  in  any  event,  without  even  the  agree- 
ment of  the  Belgian  Government,  to  land  troops  in  Belgium. 

The  Belgian  Foreign  Office  was  informed  of  this  conversation. 
We  now  put  the  question  to  Sir  Edward  Grey:  Did  the  Belgian 
Government  thi'ough  the  agency  of  its  Minister  in  London  lay  a 
j)rotest  against  this  stratement  made  by  the  English  Militaiy  Attache, 
or  did  it  even  ask  whether  the  statement  was  sanctioned  by  the 
English  Govtrnuienti*  We  can  take  Sir  Edwatd  Grey's  reply  for 
granted:  The  Belgian  Government  made  no  such  protest,  nor  was 
any  question  in  this  connection  raised  in  London  by  the  Belgian 
Minister,  and  we  see  therein  a  proof  that  Belgium  was  determined 
at  least  to  make  no  resistance  to  the  violation  of  her  neuti-ality  by 
England;  whereas  on  the  supposition  that  Germany  migiit  attack 
her,  Belgium  made  all  j)re])arations  for  the  intervention  of  a  British 
auxiliary  corps.  The  Belgian  Government  did  not  raise  a  finger  to 
protest  against  the  statement  made  by  the  English  Military  Attache 
to  the  cttVct  that  England  intended  to  violate  Belgian  neuti-ality. 
A  nation  which  acts  thus,  cannot  be  considered  neutral. 

As  regai-ds  the  altitude  of  England,  Sii-  Edward  Grey  remarks 
that  neither  the  Foreign  Office,  nor  the  English  War -Office  was 
acquainted  with  said  conversations  until  the  German  publication, 
as  can  be  seen  from  the  Archives.  Even  if  this  statement  were 
coi-rect,  still  the  English  Government  would  not  be  relieved  of  the 
responsibility  entailed  by  the  actions  of  its  agents.  We  now  affirm 
that  several  of  the  said  documents,  particularly  those  referring  to 
the  intervention  of  a  British  auxiliary  corps  in  Belgium  which  we 
reserve  to  ourselves  the  right  of  publishing,  are  signed  by  General 
Ducarme  as  follows:  "Communique  a  M.  Barnardiston  (fin  mars)". 
The  fact  that  the  British  Military  Attache  did  not  lock  up  these 
documents    for   his  private  use   in  his  own  writing-desk,    is    proved 
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by  the  remark  in  the  well  known  reports  of  General  Ducarme  to 
the  effect  that  the  Chief  of  the  English  General  Staff,  General 
Grierson,  a[)proved  of  tlie  Belgian  pb.n.  One  good  turn  deserves 
anotlier,  and  thus  we  find  in  the  fatal  hundle  with  the  title  page, 
on  which  the  following  is  marked:  '-Intervention  anglaise  en  Bel- 
giiiuc"  on  English  paper  in  an  English  edilion  with  the  remaik: 
"These  figures  are  under  revision"  a  list  of  this  auxiliary  corps, 
whirh  could  only  emanate  from  the  English  War  Office  or  Gene- 
ral Staff. 

We  tlius  publicly  sliow  the  Englisli  Ministei-'s  love  of  truth. 

Sir  Edward  Grey  calls  attention  to  the  fact  that  in  1913,  he 
told  the  Belgian  Minister  most  emphatically  that  Great  Britain  would 
not  send  troops  into  Belgium  so  long  as  her  neutrality  was  not 
violated  by  any  other  power.  We  have  our  doubts  as  to  the 
emphasis  laid  on  this  statement.  We  have  again  seen  the  value  ol 
English  promises.  But  that  is  not  the  most  important  point.  The 
most  important  point  is,  that  the  English  Genei-al  Staff  as  has  not 
only  be  sliown  by  several  of  the  above  documents,  but  also  Ijy  the 
English  maps  and  hand-books  referring  to  the  Belgian  theatre  of 
war  and  the  documents  that  were  found  on  the  English  Secretary 
Grant- Watson,  prove  the  Belgian  General  Staff  to  have  worked  in 
sucli  co-operation  and  with  such  far-reaching  consideration  of  the 
British  military  ])lans  that  it  caused  Belgium  to  take  a  one-sided 
militriry  attitude  in  favour  of  England. 

Sir  Edward  Grey  explains  fiirtlier  that  tliore  is  nothing  more 
despicable  and  low  than  the  attempt  of  raising  false  reproaches 
against  the  harmless  Belg  an  Government,  the  neutrality  of  which 
country  Germany  herself  had  guaranteed.  We  have  already  alluded 
to  the  harmlcssness  of  the  Belgian  Government.  On  the  other  hand, 
we  now  state  that  an  attempt  on  the  ])art  of  Gei'many  to  justify 
the  German  entrance  into  Bel2:itim  with  the  cuiltv  attitude  of  the 
Belgian  Government  has  never  been  made. 

The  reasons  for  the  German  violat  on  of  Belgian  territory  were 
given  by  the  Im[)erial  Chancellor  in  a  speech  of  4th  August  1914, 
and  since  then  in  a  speech  of  2iid  December  1914,  he  has  stated 
that,  when  the  German  troops  entered  Belgian  territory,  they  had 
entered  territory  belonging  to  a  state  that  had  long  since  perforated 
its  neutrality.  We  cannot  refrain  from  remarking  that  the  indig- 
nation expressed  on  account  of  the  violation  of  a  treaty  made  more 
than  7.)  years  ago  with  quite  different  purposes  and  under  totally 
different  circumstances  from  the  present,  by  tlie  representative  of 
a  countr}'  which  continually  siipjjorted  France  in  her  non-compliance 
with  the  rules  of"  the  treaty  concluded  regai'ding  Morocco,  even  as 
in  the  year  1911  at  the  risk  of  war  breaking  out,  must  be  looked 
on  in  a  peculiar  light. 

Referring  to  the  Anglo-German  negotiations  of  the  year  1912, 
Sir  Edward  Grey  has  jiromised  to  prove  that  Germany  re(juired 
absolute  neutrality  from  Elngland,  so  as  to  ensure  any  success.    We 
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await  with  interest  this  new  proof  of  English  misrepresentation. 
That  which  Sir  Edward  Grey  states  as  to  the  immediate  liistory 
preceding  the  ])i'esent  war  and  the  statements  whicli  he  alleges  to 
have  heen  made  by  the  Imperial  Chancellor,  we  can  only  state 
that  same  are  untrue.  The  Impei'ia!  Chancellor  in  his  speech  did 
not  state  that  Sir  Edward  Grey  had  desired  and  planned  the  war. 
He  stated  plainly  that  in  face  of  the  allegations  of  our  enemies  to 
the  effect  that  they  were  not  prepared  for  war,  whereas  Germany 
had  heen  craftily  preparing  for  war  for  years  past,  that  England 
as  well  as  her  Allies  had  entered  the  war  path  with  full  conscious- 
ness of  her  preparedness. 

Regarding  the  Chancellor's  remark  as  to  Sir  Edward  Grey's 
conversation  with  Prince  Lichnowsky,  this  is  denied  by  Sir  Edward 
Grey  and  we  append  the  following  report,  which  the  Ambassador 
has  sent  of  this  part  of  his  conversation: 

"Sir  Edward  Grey  let  me  know  that  he  would  like  to  speak 
me  once  again  before  my  departure  to  bid  me  adieu,  and  also  that 
he  had  a  confidential  communication  to  make,  which  ])erliaps  would 
be  of  value  for  the  future.  I  replied  that  it  was  most  disagreeable 
for  me.  owing  to  the  turn  events  had  taken  to  see  him  again,  but 
that  in  case  he  wished  it,  1  should  agree  with  his  recjuest,  as  I 
should  be  most  reluctant  to  let  any  opportunity  pass,  which  might 
be  of  importance  for  the  future  of  both  countries.  Sir  Edward 
Grey  was  obviously  moved  when  he  received  me  and  said  that 
the  decision  which  he  must  take  was  for  him  the  most  painful, 
which  he  ever  had  to  take.  A  decisive  factor  in  the  matter  (he 
said)  was  the  consideration  that  the  injury  which  Great  Britain 
would  suffer  from  the  war,  would  not  be  much  greater  than  if  she 
held  aloof,  and  that  Gieat  Bi-itain  as  a  participating  power  would 
be  still  more  in  a  position  to  thr-ow  her  word  into  the  scale  than 
if  she  remained  neuti-al,  because  she  could  at  any  moment  threaten 
to  retire  from  the  fight.  The  violation  of  recognized  international 
treaties  that  had  been  guaranteed  by  England,  had  rendered  it  im- 
possible for  him  to  remain  inactive  any  longer,  neither  had  he 
considered  it  advisable  to  enter  into  a  compact  with  us,  such  as 
had  been  ])roposed  by  the  German  Chancellor,  whicli  laid  down 
conditions  for  British  neutrality.  He  could  not  bring  himself  to 
consider  such  conditions  respectable  as  looked  upon  fi-om  a  British 
point  of  view,  and  it  was  impossible  for  him  to  enter  into  a  treaty 
with  a  Power,  which  broke  its  given  promise  in  such  a  light- 
hearted  manner.  He  laid  special  stress  on  the  Belgian  question,  as 
in  his  speech,  without  adding,  as  he  did  in  the  House  of  Commons, 
that  Great  Biitain  could  not  look  on  at  our  attempt  to  l)ring  into 
a  state  of  dependence  not  only  France,  but  also  Belgium  and  Hol- 
land through  our  procedure. 

The  Minister  then  added  that  he  wished  to  make  the  following 
confidential  communication,  which  might  perhaps  be  of  importance 
for  the  i'utui-e. 
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Should  events  not  take  a  course  such  as  our  uiih'tary  party 
seems  to  liojje,  or  sliould  we,  as  he  sincerely  desired,  at  no  far 
distant  date  wish  to  make  a  speedy  end  from  othei-  reasons,  to  a 
war  so  fateful  for  Europe,  he  would  always  be  ready  in  the  event 
of  his  being  still  in  office,  to  undertake  mediation  to  help  us. 

He  was  remote  from  every  idea  to  crush  Germany.  All  that 
he  wislied  was  the  restauration  of  peace  as  soon  as  possiljle  under 
accejjtable  conditions  and  the  limitation  as  far  as  possible  of  the 
unutterable  misfortune  that  had  befallen    the   entire  civilized  world. 

On  my  observing  that  the  role  of  arbitrator  would  come  to 
him  nnich  sooner  in  the  event  of  neutrality,  the  Minister  replied 
that  he  believed,  on  the  contrary  that  Great  Britain's  jjarticipation 
would  lather  shorten  the  duration  of  the  war.'' 

We  leave  it  to  the  pul:)lic  to  decide  as  to  whether  the  con- 
clusions which  the  Impeiial  Chancellor  drew  from  this  conversation 
were  correct  or  otherwise.  As  to  the  remarks  contained  in  the 
rest  of  the  conversation,  we  must  again  point  out  the  fact  that  the 
Imperial  Chancellor  had  offered  the  English  Government  the  most 
extensive  guarantees  regarding  the  independence  of  France,  Holland 
and  Belgium,  but  Sir  Edward  Grey  repudiated  same.  If  he  now 
justifies  his  conduct  that  he  would  not  have  considered  an  acceptance 
of  the  (Jerman  offers  respectable  from  a  British  point  of  view,  we 
have  already  referred  to  the  fact  that  British  ideas  of  respectability 
regai'ding  treaties  and  their  observance  only  hold  good  as  long  as 
same  are  in  accordance  with  British  interests. 

Sir  Edward  Grey  again  refers  to  the  fact  that  the  acce])tance 
of  his  conference  proposal  would  have  ensured  pence.  One  is  al- 
most tempted  to  attribute  it  to  his  ignorance  of  military  matters,  if 
he  really  supposed  that  those  in  responsible  positions  for  the  safety 
of  the  Kingdom  could  have  looked  on,  while  the  discussions  of 
details  referring  to  the  Servian  problem  were  being  carried  out, 
while  at  the  same  time  Russia  was  gathering  her  millions  on  the 
German  eastern  frontiei's.  Had  this  taken  place,  then  Germany  to- 
day would  have  been  in  the  same  state  of  ruin,  as  was  caused  by 
the  Russian  hordes  in  East-Prussia  and  wherever  else  they  ap|)eared 
waging  war  "according  to  the  rules  and  methods  of  civilized  war- 
fare and  humanity." 

But  Sir  Edward  Grey  knew  the  consecjuences  entailed  by  the 
Russian  mo])ilization.  In  a  dispatch  of  25th  Julv.  the  English  Am- 
bassador  in  Petersbui'g  called  attention  to  the  fact  tliat  the  Russian 
mobilization  would  be  followed  by  Germany,  probably  not  being 
content  with  mere  mobilization,  but  would  [)robably  declare  war 
at  once.  Had  Sir  Edward  Grey  let  it  be  imderstood  in  Petersliurg, 
as  the  Imperial  chancellor  did  in  Vienna  that  he  did  not  wish 
to  be  dragged  into  a  world-war — then  the  war  could  have  been 
avoided.  But  instead  of  this,  he  gave  the  Allies  to  understand  that 
they  could  count  on  military  support  from  the  side  of  Great  Britain. 
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This  was  quickly  followed  by  the  Russian  mobilization  and  it  was 
thus  that  the  world-war  was  decided  on. 

Sir  Edward  Grey  draws  a  parallel  by  calling  attention  to  the 
London-Balkan  conference.  He  however  does  not  refer  to  the  fact 
that  in  1912,  Russia  had  not  mobilized  its  entire  forces  on  land 
and  sea  and  that  the  military  confidence  of  France  and  Russia,  as 
well  as  the  chauvinistic  tendencies  of  both  countries  had  at  that 
time  not  reached  the  height  at  which  they  were  in  sjjring  of  last 
year,  owing  to  the  English  policy.  In  case  Sir  Edward  Grey  is 
not  clear  on  the  matter  we  can  only  warmly  reconnnend  him  to 
carefully  study  the  dispatches  sent  by  the  Belgian  Ministers  from 
1912—1914. 

Sir  Edward  Grey's  concluding  words  with  the  misrepresentation 
of  Geruian  intentions  are  hardly  worthy  of  reply.  The  Chancellor 
has  shown  that  the  great  German  aim  in  this  war  is  to  finally  put 
an  end  to  the  isolation  policy  as  directed  against  Germany  and  to 
secure  the  freedom  of  the  seas,  so  that  they  may  serve  all  peoples 
alike.  The  German  aim  is  not  for  predominance  in  Europe,  but  to 
free  Euro|)e  from  Great  Britain's  brutal  domination,  which  was 
practiced  by  England  hitherto  with  the  assistance  of  her  superior 
fleet  and  a  policy,  which  aimed  at  dividing  the  Continental  Powers 
into  two  camps,  which  could  mutually  destroy  each  other  to  the 
advantage  of  England,  who  would  then  throw  her  weight  into  one 
or  the  other  scale  according  to  where  her  selfish  aims  would  be 
best  served. 


The  Belgian  Documents. 

The  " Norddeutsche  Allgemeine  Zeitung"  writes: 
The  Archives  of  the  Belgian  Government  have  already  brought 
to  light  various  documents  of  historical  importance,  and  fresh  re- 
searclies  have  led  to  the  discovery  of  further  valuable  material, 
principally  the  reports  sent  by  tlie  Belgian  Ministers  to  Foreign 
Courts  to  the  Belgian  Government.  The  instructions  given  these 
Ministers,  have  not  been  found.  The  Belgian  Government  appears 
to  have  removed  them,  as  seems  also  the  case  regarding  the  Fascicle 
referring  to  the  Belgian  neutrality.  The  Embassy  reports  that  have 
been  found,  are  of  unusual  interest  owing  to  the  material  they  con- 
tain relating  to  the  preceding  history  of  the  war.  They  are  all  the 
more  important  owing  to  their  having  been  written  by  the  represen- 
tative of  a  State  that  but  indirectly  participated  in  world  policy — 
more  or  less  in  the  character  of  an  on-looker. 

The  reports  can,  therefore,  be  looked  upon  as  unbiassed  dip- 
lomatic representations  of  international  ])olitics  before  the  outbreak 
of  the  war.  If  the  sympathy  for  the  western  powers  of  the  Belgian 
nation  that  was  altogether  under  the  spell  of  French  influence,  be 
taken  into  account,  sympathy  which    was   expressed   in   the   hostile 
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attitude  always  taken  by  the  entire  Belgian  Press  regarding  Ger- 
many— it  is  all  the  more  remarkable  that  the  reports  of  the  Belgian 
Minister  contain  accusations  against  the  policy  of  the  Entente  powers 
such  as  can  hardly  be  conceived  possible.  We  shall  continue  to 
publish  a  number  of  rei)orts  sent  by  the  Belgian  Ministers  in  Berlin, 
London  and  Paris  between  the  years  1905  —  1914,  in  which  can  be 
clearly  seen  that  the  policy  inaugurated  by  England  against  Germany  in 
the  year  1904  caused  the  splits  in  Europe,  which  have  finally  re- 
sulted in  the  present  war. 

The  English  Government  as  the  driving  power  and  King  Ed- 
ward VII.  as  stage  manager  of  the  plot  to  isolate  Germany  and  the 
efforts  made  by  the  Entente  Powers  form  an  ever  re-curring  theme 
in  the  dispatches. 

The  jSIinisters  have  recognized  with  great  clearness  at  an  early 
date  that  the  peace  of  the  world  that  had  been  secured  for  decades 
by  the  Dreibund,  was  threatened  by  the  political  ambitions  of  the 
Entente.  The  reports  sent  by  the  Belgian  Ministers  confirm  that 
the  English  animosity  against  Germany  must  be  solely  attributed 
to  English  jealousy  on  account  of  German  development  in  industry 
and  trade,  as  well  as  the  flourishing  state  of  the  German  merchant- 
service.  English  presumption  and  claims  for  monopolising  the  trade 
of  the  world  and  mastery  of  the  sea,  and  the  activity  of  the  English 
Jingo-Press  are  adequately  depicted.  The  insincerety  of  the  French 
Marocco  policy  and  the  repeated  breaches  of  contract  regarding 
Germany,  which  France  supported  by  England  was  guilty  of  in 
Morocco — is  alluded  to  in  the  reports.  The  threatening  increase 
of  French  chauvinism  and  the  revival  of  Franco-German  contrasts 
is  shown  as  a  result  of  the  Entente  with  England.  On  the  other 
hand,  the  pacific  tendencies  of  German  politics,  the  patience  shown 
by  Germany  in  spite  of  the  English  and  French  provocations  and 
the  German  Emperor's  love  of  peace,  all  of  these  are  fully  re- 
cognized. 

Monsieur  Poincare  in  a  recent  speech  drew  attention  to  the 
peaceful  spirit  of  France  and  French  policy  before  the  outljreak  of 
war,  and  endeavoured  to  prove  Germany  the  agitator  in  Europe. 
We  have  already  investigated  these  assertions  made  l)y  Monsieur 
Poincare,  and  now  can  supplement  our  former  statements  !)y  adding 
the  opinion  of  the  Belgian  Minister  in  Paris,  representative  of  a 
country  allied  with  France,  whose  opinions  can  l)e  taken  as  those 
of  an^  unbiassed  ol)server.  On  16th  January  1914,  the  Belgian 
Minister  Baron  Guillaume  sent  a  report  to  his  Government,  in  which 
the  following  paragraph  occurs: 

« J'ai  deja  eu  I'honneur  de  vous  dire  que  ce  sont  MINI.  Poincare, 
Delcasse,  Millerand  et  leurs  amis  qui  ont  invente  et  poursuivi  la 
politic [ue  nationahste,  cocardiere  et  chauvine  dont  nous  avons  con- 
state la  renaissance.  C'est  un  danger  pour  TEurope  —  et  la  Belgique. » 
(I  have  already  had  the  honour  of  reporting  that  it  is  MM.  Poincare, 
Delcasse,  Millerand  and  their  friends  that  have  invented  the  national 
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military  and  chauvinistic  ])olicy.  the  rtnival  of  which  we  have  ascer- 
tained.    It  means  danger  for  Europe — and  for  Belgium.) 

It  seems  as  though  Baron  Guillaume  foresaw  events,  which 
l)ut  6  months  latei-  were  fulfilled  with  such  fatal  results  for  Belgium. 

I. 

The  year  1905  was  eventful  on  accomit  of  the  Russian  revolution, 
the  Russo-Japanese  war,  and  the  Morocco-crisis,  which  had  l)ecn  brought 
about  by  Delcasse's  adventure  policy. 

All  inij)ortant  political  questions  were  influenced  by  the  effects 
of  the  Anglo-PVench  contract  of  8th  April  1904,  which  led  to  the 
so-called  Anglo-French  Entente  Cordiale.  It  was  the  year  in  which 
the  second  Anglo-Japanese  treaty  was  concluded,  which  like  the 
Entente  was  signed  by  the  Cabinet  Balfour — Lansdowne,  which  was 
dissolved  shortlv  before  the  end  of  the  year  and  succeeded  by  the 
liberal  Cabinet  Campbell-Bannerman-Grey.  The  foreign  policy  of 
})0th  Cabinets  was  that  of  King  Eduard  VII.  and  aimed  at  paving 
a  way  for  an  Anglo-Russian  iniderstanding,  by  taking  advantage, 
of  the  Franco-Russian  Alliance  on  the  destruction  of  the  Russian 
fleet  by  allied  Japan.  The  thinly  veiled  aim  was  to  create  a  con- 
siderable anti-German  combination — and  instrument,  which,  if  time 
proved  favourable,  would  leave  to  the  annihilation  of  the  German 
jiower  of  development. 

Concurrently  with  this,  the  activity  of  an  anti-German  Press 
was  employed,  the  centre  of  which  was  in  London,  and  the  ami 
of  which  was  to  promote  anti-German  tendency,  tluis  influencing 
public  opinion  in  England.  It  was  re-echoed  in  France  and  Kussta 
and  managed  in  time  to  introduce  all  moves  of  the  English  Cabinet 
directed  against  us,  and  then  to  justify  them  as  being  of  national 
necessity. 

The  anxiety,  which  this  English  policy  of  agitation  necessarily 
caused,  Avas  recognized  by  the  Belgian  representatives  and  followed 
with  misgivings.  Count  Lalaing,  the  Belgian  Minister  in  London, 
Baron  Greindl,  Belgium's  excellent  representative  in  Berlin,  and 
Monsieur  A.  Leghait,  the  Belgian  Minister  in  Paris  have  all  called 
attention  to  the  danger  threatened  by  the  pending  development. 

On  7th  February,  Lalaing  expresses  himself  to  the  effect  that 
England's  animosity  is  to  be  attributed  to  envy  and  fear  of  future 
possibilities,  and  that  the  newspaper  agitation  and  the  threatening 
■speech  made  Ijy  Admiral  Lee  have  led  the  English  public  to  con- 
sider that  Germany  has  no  right  whatever  to  increase  her  fleet. 
A  few  days  later,  Greindl  expresses  this  idea  in  still  sharper  terms. 
He  points  to  the  purely  defensive  character  of  the  German  Navy, 
stating  that  the  true  reasons  for  English  hostility  to  Germany  must 
be  attributed  to  jealousy  caused  by  the  exceptional  development 
of  the  German  merchant-marine  and  German  ti-ade  and  commerce. 
•One   of  the   guiding   motives  of  the  Anglo-French  Entente  was  the 
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English  desire  to  have  a  free  hand  against  Germany.  In  April 
and  May,  when  Kaiser  Wilhelm's  arrival  in  Tangiers,  followed  by 
Delcasse's  fall,  caused  a  perfect  storm  of  indignation  in  England, 
the  Belgian  reports  show  a  complete  appreciation  of  Germany's 
attitude  in  the  Morocco  question.  Monsieur  Leghait  called  attention 
to  the  demonstrative  character  of  the  journey  made  by  King 
Edward  VII  to  Paris  immediately  on  Delcasse's  fall.  The  intrigues 
with  the  aim  of  preventing  a  conference,  suddenly  apj)ear  in  a  very 
clear  light  and  Monsieur  Leghait  comes  to  the  characteristic  con- 
clusion that  one  could  almost  l)e  tempted  to  suspect  the  friendly 
policy,  which  England  follows  regarding  France,  of  Machiavellian 
intentions.  He  refers  directly  to  this  in  a  later  telegram,  stating 
that  it  is  Delcasse's  fault  for  imagining  himself  able  to  determine 
the  fate  of  Morocco  without  considering  Gei-many's  interests. 

Comte  d'Ursel,  who  replaced  Baron  Greindl  in  Berlin  during 
the  months  of  -Tuly  and  August,  draws  attention  to  the  hostility  of 
the  English  policy,  as  England  allowed  no  opportunity  to  pass 
without  putting  difficulties  in  Germany's  path.  Thus  during  the 
riots  in  South-west  Africa  the  Hereros  were  recognized  as  a 
belligerent  Power  was  forbidden  the  Cape  to  send  us  supplies 
and  ammunition. 

Baron  Greindl  anxiously  follows  the  English  Press  and  financial 
campaign,  the  aim  of  which  is  to  win  Russia  over  against  Germany, 
and  foresees  a  combination,  which  appears  dangerous.  "The 
Dreibund  inaugurated  by  Germany  has  secured  us  30  years  of 
European  peace.  Now  it  is  weakened  owing  to  the  state  of  dis- 
integration of  Austria-Hvuigary.  The  new  Triple  Entente:  France, 
England  and  Russia  will  not  replace  the  Dreibund,  but  rather  prove 
a  constant  cause  for  anxiety. " 

An  Anglo-Russian  understanding  is  not  impossible;  the  Entente 
was  far  more  improbable.  But  Russia  hates  Germany  as  a  neigh- 
bour, whose  civilization  appears  to  humble  the  barbaric  pride  of 
the  Russians.  The  present  war  gives  us  the  best  contradiction  of 
Baron  Greindl's  opinion  as  to  the  "State  of  disintegration"  of  our 
Austro-Hungarian  Allies.  He  has  succuml)ed  to  the  same  grave 
miscalculation,  as  our  enemies  on  ])eginning  the  war. 

In  October,  he  raises  the  question  as  to  whether  the  people 
in  England,  who  acted  as  if  they  feared  a  German  invasion — which 
was  of  course  out  of  the  (juestion — were  sincere.  His  fears  are 
that  they  wish  to  bring  about  a  conflict  relative  to  the  navy  and 
merchant-marine  and  thereby  annihilate  Germany's  entire  foreign 
trade.  This,  he  adds,  would  be  altogether  in  keeping  with  the  tra- 
ditions of  English  politics. 

The  last  dispatch  from  Baron  Greindl  contains  the  following; 
"I  keep  asking  myself  when  and  where  Germany  has  crossed 
English  politics.  Cannot  it  be  the  recollection  of  the  Kaiser's  Kriiger 
telegram  after  the  capture  of  Jameson  and  his  adherents?  But  that 
is    all   so   long   ago,   and   London    must   not   forget  that  here  there 
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was  a  question  of  a  hand  of  robbers,  which,  it  is  true,  was  secretly- 
organized  by  the  British  Government,  but  denied  by  England  of- 
ficially." 

These  are  bitter  truths  told  to  England  by  an  unbiassed  ob- 
server. The  fundament  of  our  right,  and  our  enemies'  wrong  re- 
ceives fresh  support  here. 

II. 

The  great  political  events  of  the  years  1906/1907  show  how 
the-  English  attempted  to  isolate  and  hem  in  German  development. 
The  Belgian  representatives  continue  to  watch  this  with  anxious 
attention. 

After  the  long  spell  enjoyed  l)y  the  Conservative  Unionists,  in 
1906  the  Cabinet  Campl)ell-Bannerman  brought  the  Liberal-radical 
Party  into  power,  which  was  supported  by  the  Irish  Nationalists, 
whose  demands  for  Home-rule  were  from  that  time  closely  allied 
with  the  programme  of  the  Cabinet  in  power.  This  must  obviously 
lead  to  a  conflict  with  the  House  of  Lords  and  was  followed  by  a 
period  of  almost  uninterrupted  internal  dissent,  England's  Foreign 
Policy  however  followed  its  accustomed  paths,  except  that  the  King's 
inlluence  which  kept  strictly  to  the  plan  laid  down  since  1903, 
could  be  felt  far  more  than  during  the  period  of  the  former  Cabinet. 
Edward  VI 1.  it  is  true,  did  not  interfere  in  political  details,  but  in 
important  questions  or  rather  in  the  one  great  question,  which 
was  paramount  for  him,  he  took  care  that  official  England  did  not 
deviate  from  the  path  which  had  been  laid  down.  The  details  of 
this  action  can  be  clearly  seen  from  the  dispatches,  which  we  now 
publish.  But  we  must  first  say  a  few  words  regarding  the  per- 
sonalities that  were  of  intluence  at  this  time  on  Russian  and  French 
politics. 

In  France,  Fallieres  had  succeeded  Loubet  as  President  of  the 
French  Republic.  He  did  not  play  a  political  role,  but  contented 
himself  with  the  ornamental  position,  which  has  satisfied  the  gover- 
nors of  France  since  the  days  of  Grevy.  The  real  leader  of  French 
Home  and  Foreign  Policy  was  Clemenceau,  who  became  Prime- 
Minister  on  23rd  October"  1906  until  10th  July   1909. 

He  was  even  a  more  devoted  adherent  of  England  than  Del- 
casse  and  was  most  intimate  with  King  Edward  VII.,  who  found  a 
valuable  support  in  Monsieur  Paul  Cambon,  the  French  Ambassador 
in  London. 

Furthermore,  the  Director  of  the  Press,  George  Villier  who' 
under  the  pseudonym  Tardieu  at  the  same  time  supplied  the  poli- 
tical  leading   articles   to   the   "Temps,"   was    decidedly  Anglophile.. 

In  Russia  the  former  Financial  Secretary  Witte  was  nominated 
Minister-President  on  3rd  May  1906,  and  on  21st  July  1906  Iswolski 
succeeded  Count  Lamsdorff  as  Foreign  Minister,  retaining  this 
position  until  17th  December  1910.    Witte  resigned  his  position  on 
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21st  July  1906.  because  the  Czar  considered  liini  too  liberal,  and 
was  succeeded  bj'-  Stolypin,  who  was  obHged  to  devote  himself  al- 
most entirely  to  Home-Affairs,  i.  e.  the  curbing  of  the  revolution 
and  a  liberal  agrarian  policy,  so  that  Russia's  Foreign  Policy  rested 
entirely  in  Iswolski's  hands. 

The  year  1906  was  entirely  under  the  influence  of  the  effects 
of  the  German  policy  in  reply  to  Delcasse's  challenge  in  the  Mo- 
rocco question.  The  guiding  spirit  of  oiu-  policy  can  be  seen  by 
a  quotation  of  Baron  Greindl's.  In  a  report  sent  to  Baron  Favereau, 
he  writes  (31st  December  1905):  "His  Majesty's  (Kaiser  Wilhelm) 
greatest  ambition  is  tlie  preservation  of  peace  during  his  reign." 
It  was  very  soon  obvious  that  the  difficulties  of  the  Algeciras  con- 
ference we're  caused  by  England.  The  role  played  by  Lord  George 
five  years  later  with  the  object  of  preventing  a  final  settlement  of 
the  Morocco  question,  was  imdertaken  at  that  thime  by  the  l)itter 
opponent  of  Germany,  Sir  Arthur  Nicholson.  As  England's  represen- 
tative at  the  conference,  he  did  all  in  his  power  to  steel  the  Frencli 
and  there  can  hardly  be  any  doubt  that  his  aim  was  to  prevent 
the  conference  coming  to  a  successful  conclusion.  Sir  Edward  Grey's 
attitude  also  \\as  calculated  to  encourage  France  to  the  utmost.  The 
Belgian  Gharge  d'affaires  in  London  in  a  dispatch  dated  14th  January, 
states  that  the  Minister  had  declared  several  times  to  the  Ambassadors 
accredited  to  the  Court  of  St.  James  that  England  had  supported 
France  in  the  Morocco  question  and  it  wovdd  continue  to  give  that 
support  even  in  the  event  of  a  Franco-German  war  or  any  other 
dangers. 

The  anxiety  caused  by  this  statement  was  increased  when  at 
the  beginning  of  March  Edward  \'ll.  visited  Paris  and  by  the  special 
distinction  shown  by  him  to  Delcasse.  Baron  Greindl  refen-ed  to 
this  in  terms  of  the  greatest  anxiety :  England  was  trying  to  poison 
the  situation  in  every  possible  way.  England  was  supported  in 
tliis  by  Russia,  as  the  Russian  Ambassador  in  Paris  was  enabled 
contrary  to  all  diplomatic  customs  to  publish  the  Russian  represen- 
tatives' instructions  regarding  the  conference,  which  were  most  un- 
favourable for  Germany. 

In  April,  Baron  Greindl  reported  retrospectively  that  the  English 
Press  had  done  its  utmost  to  prevent  the  conference  having  a 
favourable  issue  and  the  English  representative  nothing  to  secure 
equally  acceptable  terms  for  France  and  Germany.  It  has  been 
proved  that  Edward  Vll.  without  consulting  his  Government  had 
promised  Delcasse  100.000  men  for  a  landing  in  Holstein  in  the 
y  ear  1905.  To  this  he  adds  the  remark:  "If  any  doubts  still  exist, 
they  would  be  dis[)ersed  by  the  remarkable  demarche  of  Colonel 
Barnardiston   to   General   Ducarme   (of  the  Belgian  General  Staff).'" 

This  remai'k  of  the  Ambassador's  is  af  a  special  interest,  showing 
as  it  does  that  the  Belgian  Government  recognized  from  the  beginning 
the  importance  of  Colonel  Barnardiston's  jjrojjosals.  The  report 
which   the  Chief  of  tiie  Belgian   General  Staff  sent  to  tiie  Minister 
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of  W:ir  of  liis  confidential  conversation  with  tlie  English  niilitaiy 
iittachc.  is  dated  10th  April  1906.  As  early  as  5tli  April  however, 
Greindl  refers  to  same  in  his  dispatch,  thns  contradicting  the  stand- 
point taken  by  the  Belgian  Government  as  well  as  by  the  Knglish, 
trying  to  prove  that  here  ther(,>  is  bnt  a  qnestion  of  private  dis- 
cnssions  of  an  absolutely  non-obligatory  character,  as  having  taken 
place  between  the  two  military  gentlemen.  Had  the  Belgian  (rovern- 
ment  been  of  this  o[)inion,  it  would  certainly  have  refrained  from 
immediately  ac(piainting  its  i-epresentatives  at  foreign  courts  of 
the  fact. 

About  the  same  time  at  which  the  attempt  was  made  to  include 
Belgium  in  the  anti-German  combination,  an  ai-ticle  was  published 
in  the  "Russ,"'  stating  that  Edward  VII.  had  made  proposals  for  co- 
operation with  Russia  in  case  of  war.  The  Press  of  England  and 
Fi-ance  gave  unlimited  supports  to  such  plans,  probably  inlluenced 
by  official  personages.  The  attempts  made  by  some  who  were 
opposed  to  this  agitation,  sucli  as  Lord  Aveliury,  to  bring  about  a. 
better  condition  of  things,  were  not  looked  upon  with  any  great 
hopes  by  the  Belgian  observers,  nor  did  the  meeting  of  King  Edward 
with  Kaiser  Wilhehn  promise  any  more  success,  as  owing  to  the 
attitude  of  the  English  Press,  the  hatred  of  the  German  rivals  had 
already  taken  the  form  of  a  "national  feeling,''  which  re-acted  on 
the  Government.  The  suggestions  made  at  the  time  of  the  Anglo- 
Russian  negotiations  to  settle  nuitual  interests  at  the  exjiense  of 
Tui'key  and  the  Bagdad  railway  is  designated  by  (rreindl  as  the 
••  Climax  of  Impertinence."  EIngland's  Naval  Bill  preparatory  to  the 
Hague  Conference  appears  a  hypocritical  attempt  (from  a  Belgian 
point  of  view)  to  place  Gei'many  and  the  United  States  in  the  po- 
sition of  agitators  in  contrast  to  the  humane  ideas  of  England,  as 
proposed  l)y  the  new  A])ostle  of  Peace,  Sii'  Henry  Campbell 
Bannerman. 

At  the  beginning  of  1907,  King  Edward  [)ays  another  surprise 
visit  to  Paris.  The  idea  of  dragging  France  into  England's  political 
tow  was  so  obvious  owing  to  Clemenceau's  furtherance  that  at  the 
time  a  reactionary  party  began,  to  form  plans,  for  throwing  oft'  this 
yoke.  This  remained  in  being  almost  until  the  outbreak  of  the 
war,  but  only  a  small  circle  of  persons  participated  in  it  and  official 
politics  were  not  influenced  in  any  way  by  same.  King  Edward's 
tactics  demanded  an  immediate  increase  of  French  armaments  to 
preseive  the  threatened  ••  Balance  of  Power."  It  was  probably  with 
this  aim  that  King  Edward  personally  visited  Carthagena  and  Gaeta 
in  April  and  the  appearance  of  a  Russian  flotilla  in  Portsmouth  was 
the  first  public  symptom  that  Iswolski  as  Russian  Foreign  Minister 
intended  directing  Russian  policy,  which  aimed  at  co-operation  witfi 
England  and,  thereby,  Japan,  on  to  paths,  which  would  cause  a 
cleft  with  Germany. 

It  was  also  obvious  that  Russia  had  decided  to  take  up  an 
active   policy    once   more   in   the  near   East.     The   unrest    reported 
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from  Macedonia  was  a  proof  of  this.  Baron  Greindl  refers  with 
righteous  indignation  to  the  Frenc^h  attempts  to  evade  the  arrangements 
come  to  at  the  Algecii-as  conference  at  every  possible  opportunity, 
and  to  the  negotiations  which  led  to  the  Anglo-Russian  agreement 
of  August  1907,  which  determined  the  division  of  Persia  into  English 
and  Russian  spheres  of  interest  and  determined  the  policy  to  he 
followed  by  l)oth  in  Central  Asia.  In  his  dispatch  he  writes:  "Here 
we  see  the  continuation  of  the  campaign  aimed  at  isolating  Germany, 
which  is  being  ver}'  skilfully  directed  and  helped  owing  to  the  re- 
conciliation of  France  with  Italy  (1902)  as  soon  as  the  negotiations 
began  which  were  broached  by  England  regarding  the  Mediterranean." 
In  a  dispatch  dated  8th  April  1907,  he  calls  attention  to  the 
fact  that  France  claims  the  right  as  before  1870,  of  interfering  in 
matters  which  do  not  concern  her,  as  for  instance  the  question  of 
the  Bagdad  railway  and  imagines  that  she  can  lay  a  veto  on  ar- 
rangements made  by  independentt  ])owers.  It  is  obvious  that  Baron 
Greindl  began  to  feel  anxiety  for  the  future  of  his  country  Belgium, 
even  at  this  eai'ly  date. 


III. 

The  political  atmosphere  existing  after  above  described  visit 
of  King  Edward  VII  to  Paris,  the  events  which  took  place  in  Eu- 
rope during  the  course  of  1907,  can  best  be  described  by  being 
compared  to  the  sultry  state,  preceding  a  violent  thunder-storm, 
which  makes  it  impossible  to  foresee  when,  or  if  the  storm  will 
break  on  the  horizon. 

Russia  appeared  to  have  her  hands  full,  owing  to  the  develop- 
ment of  lier  Home  Policy.  When  the  first  Duma  had  been  dissolved, 
the  second  Duma  met  on  3rd  March  1907,  but  it  too  had  to  be 
dissolved  on  l*>th  June  of  the  same  j^ear,  while  on  14th  November 
owing  to  a  new  ballot-law  the  Duma  was  opened  for  the  third 
time,  this  time  however  having  a  longer  lease  of  life,  although  it 
could  not  ])e  foreseen,  how  far  it  would  enter  Stoly|)in's  service, 
and  how  far  the  newly  inaugurated  foreign  policy  of  Iswolski 
would  be  supported.  The  Anglo-Russian  treaty  regarding  Persia 
and  Central  Asia  had  I)een  perfected  between  the  dissolvance  of  the 
second  and  the  formation  of  the  third  Duma  Session.  At  the  be- 
ginning of  the  year  1908,  there  could  be  hardly  a  doubt  regarding 
the  fact  that  an  Anglo-French-Russian  co-operation  had  Ijeen  brought 
about. 

About  the  middle  of  April,  a  conference  of  British  Colonial 
Ministers  was  held  in  London,  the  results  of  which  however  did 
not  clearly  show,  whether  they  would  lead  to  a  greater  colonial 
inlluence  on  the  politics  of  the  Empire,  or  to  closer  co-operation 
of  the  dominions  for  furthering  the  aims  of  the  mother-country. 
From  the  15th  June  until  18ih  October  1907,  the  second  peace- 
conference   was   held   at   the    Hague,   promoted    it   is  true  by  great 
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humane  principles,  but  whicli  really  led  to  careful  compromises, 
and  as  could  obviously  be  observed  from  behind  the  scenes,  left 
no  doubt  whatever  tljat  England  was  striving  to  ensure  for  herself 
free  action  in  aggressive  policy,  while  Germany  was  determined 
not  to  allow  her  means  of  defence  to  be  snatched  from  her.  The 
basis  of  negotiations  always  leads  back  to  this.  In  France  the  situa- 
tion was  looked  upon  as  favourable  for  the  revival  of  a  policy, 
which  had  aims  beyond  the  established  bounds  of  the  Algeciras 
conference  and  in  Morocco  and  finally  led  to  the  Casablanca  crisis. 

In  England,  King  Edward  continued  his  policy  for  the  isolation 
of  Germany.  His  visit  to  Spain  resulted  in  the  conclusion  of  treaties 
which  were,  although  not  to  completely  close  the  Mediterranean  to 
Dreibund-Powers,  nevertheless  to  greatly  limit  their  activity  therein. 
The  Kings  visit  to  Gaeta  and  Viejuia  were  feelers  to  ascertain  how 
strong  the  bonds  were,  which  bound  Italy  and  Austria-Hungary  with 
Germany.  The  anxious  situation  in  the  Balkans  as  a  result  of  the 
continued  unrest  in  Macedonia  being  the  apparent  reason  for  same. 
An  intermezzo  is  formed  by  the  visits  of  the  English  journalists  to 
Berlin  and  Kaiser  Wilhelm's  visit  to  London  at  the  beginning  of 
November  1907.  The  Belgian  Ambassador's  dispatches,  which  we 
published,  refer  to  but  a  part  of  the  problems  described  here,  but 
are  nevertheless  worthy  of  attention  in  that  they  continue  to  point 
out  how  King  Edward's  policy  threatens  the  peace  of  ICurope,  espe- 
cially the  political  future  of  Belgium. 

The  true  aim  of  the  English  visit  in  Carthagena  is  recognized 
at  once  by  the  Belgian  rej^resentatives  in  London  and  Berlin,  as 
being  a  fui'ther  step  in  the  direction  of  the  isolation  of  Germany. 
Baron  Greindl  hits  the  nail  on  the  head  when  he  states :  The  zeal 
with  which  powers  that  are  not  threatened  by  anybody,  are  to  be 
united  for  alleged  purposes  of  defence,  can  well  be  looked  upon 
as  suspicious.  Monsieur  Leghait  in  Paris  however  points  warningly 
to  the  grave  danger  to  which  France  exposes  itself  by  allowing 
itself  to  be  taken  in  tow  by  the  English  Government.  "France," 
he  writes  "is  loading  up  for  itself  a  debt  of  gratitude  which  will 
appear  all  the  more  heavy  on  the  day  on  which  England  will  disclose 
the  purposes,  for  which  it  Avill  employ  the  strength  which  to-day 
it  has  gathered  round. "  As  can  be  seen  from  this  report,  there 
were  people  in  France  even  then,  who  clearly  foresaw  that  their 
country  would  have  to  pay  the  costs  of  the  English  Entente-Policy 
one  day. 

In  a  dispatch  dated  30th  May,  Baron  Greindl  observes  that 
there  is  little  hope  that  the  visit  of  the  English  journalists  to  Germany 
would  have  more  than  a  passing  improvement  in  the  Anglo-German 
relations.  For  he  says,  England  is  accustomed  to  brook  no  rivals 
and  considers  all  rivalry  an  attack  on  her  preserves.  England,  wliich 
for  centuries  past  has  annihilated  all  foreign  fleets,  pretends  to  fear 
the  German  Navy,  while  in  reality  Germany  has  everything  to  fear 
and  far  from  aiming  at  tension  in  its  relations  to  England,  has  rather 
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at  all  times  made  advances  t(j  biing  about  an  improvement  of  rela- 
tions existing  with  England.  The  Ambassador  gives  a  detailed  des- 
cription of  the  journalists'  visit  and  refers  to  the  excellent  speech 
made  at  the  time  l)y  the  Under-Secretary^  von  Miihlberg.  He  also 
calls  attention  to  the  tact  that  Sir  Edward  Lascelles  had  endeavoured 
for  12  years  to  improve  the  relations  between  both  nations,  but  that 
all  lu's  endeavours  wei'e  thwarted  by  King  Edward's  personal  ])olicy 
and  the  imscrupulous  acti\ity  of  the  English  Press  which,  as  had 
been  already  affirmed  by  Comte  Lalaing,  the  Belgian  Ambassador 
in  Loudon,  continued  to  poison  the  opinion  of  the  entire  people, 
being  supported  by  the  King,  who  influenced  the  anti-German  isolation 
policy  to  the  utmost.  Lalaing  refers  to  Harms  worth,  later  Lord 
Northcliff.  and  brands  the  unscrupulousness  of  this  representative  of 
the  lowest  class  of  modern  journalism,  as  shown  by  the  "Dailv 
Mail"  and  the  "Daily  Express."' 

Regarding  the  Franco-Japanese  treaty  and  the  Anglo-Russian 
treaty  (30th  August  1907)  which  was  concluded  soon  after,  Greindl 
states  that  in  case  they  do  nt)t  contain  any  secret  clauses,  they 
appear  to  have  been  concluded  with  the  object  of  passing  over 
Germany  in  the  regulation  of  world  interests.  "These  precautionary 
measures  against  dangers,  which  only  exist  in  the  imagination,  have 
the  nature  of  awakening  this  idea  among  the  nations  and  showing 
Germany  as  being  the  most  aggressive  power,  against  whose  enter- 
prises the  other  countries  are  obliged  to  enter  into  treatj^"  While 
these  treaties  had  the  appearance  of  fui'thering  peace,  they  in  reality 
endangered  it,  as  symptoms  of  a  new  political  system. 

As  to  the  shelling  of  Casablanca  and  the  intentions  adherent 
thereto,  as  expressed  by  Delcasse  in  a  flaming  speech,  the  Belgian 
charge  d'alfaires  in  London,  Monsieur  de  Cartier,  gives  a  detailed 
description  of  same.  Baron  Greindl  also  refers  to  this  speech  of 
Delcasse's  and  arrives  at  the  following  historical  and  politically 
remarkable  conclusion:  "The  policy  followed  by  King  Edward 
vmder  the  pretext  of  saving  Eui'ope  from  the  imaginary  German 
danger,  has  brought  about  an  all  too  real  French  danger,  which 
threatens  us  (i.  e.  Belgium)  in  the  first  place." 

IV. 

in  the  year  1908,  the  relations  between  England,  Russia  and 
France  became  closer.  During  the  month  of  March,  the  Russian 
Press  referred  to  the  probahility  of  a  wai"  with  Germany  and  several 
signs  pointed  to  the  fact,  that  in  the  Balkans  the  co-operation  of 
Austria-Hungary  and  Russia  was  growing  more  and  more  difficult. 
At  the  end  of  May  the  French  President  \isited  England  and  on 
this  occasion  Monsieur  Tardicu  in  the  "Temps"  strongly  advocated 
aiational  ser\ice  l)eing  introduced  in  England,  the  toasts  held  l)y  the 
King  and  the  President  in  Buckingham  Palace,  having  given  occasion 
for  this.    The  King  had  referred  to  the  "Entente  Permanente,"  the 
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President  to  the  "Entente  Resserree"  and  the  articles  published  in 
the  "Temps"  gave  the  impression  as  though  France  made  a  condition 
for  the  realization  of  these  references  to  a  treaty  hinted  at  in  the 
speeches.  The  visit  paid  by  King  Edward  to  the  Czar  on  9th  June  1908 
at  Reval  was  all  important.  It  aimed  at  ousting  Austria-Hxmgary 
from  questions  of  Balkan  interest  and  brought  about  the  revolutionary 
rising  in  Turkey  as  a  consequence. 

The  revolution  of  the  Young  Turks  followed  Bulgaria's  proclama- 
tion of  inde])endence,  Austria-Hungary  concluded  the  annexation  of 
Bosnia  and  Herzegowina,  and  at  the  same  time  a  Servian,  Austro- 
Hungarian  contlict  w^as  brought  about,  in  which  the  Entente  Powers 
sided  with  Servia.  Even  at  that  time,  a  crisis  seemed  imminent. 
That  it  was  avoided  at  the  time  can  only  be  attributed  to  the  decisive 
sujjport  given  by  Germany  to  Austria-Hungary  and  to  the  fact  that 
Russia  did  not  feel  itself  equal  to  undertaking  the  role  allotted  to 
it.     In  March  1909,  the  danger  seemed  to  have  passed. 

On  9th  February  1909,  a  treaty  was  concluded  between  Germany 
and  France  regarding  Morocco,  in  which  Germany  recognized  the 
special  political  interests  of  France,  while  on  the  other  hand  the 
economic  activity  of  Germany  was  to  be  secured. 

It  is  of  special  interest  to  pay  attention  to  the  attitude  taken 
up  by  the  Belgian  Ministers  at  this  period. 

The  self-glorification  of  Delcasse  coupled  with  his  virulent 
remarks  on  Germany,  which  had  been  properly  designated  by  Baron 
Greindl,  caused  Monsieur  Leghait  in  Paris  to  bring  up  the  question 
whether  the  new  formation  of  the  powers  may  not  be  the  result  of 
an  extensive  program  that  had  its  source  in  London.  Baron  Greindl 
however  expresses  himself  on  29th  January  to  the  effect  that  Del- 
casse's  speech  was  so  greatly  applauded,  because  it  corresponded  to 
the  secret  wishes  and  the  a\'owed  or  unavowed  French  desire  of 
revenge. 

When  the  German  Reichstag  unanimously  limited  the  length  of 
life  of  our  warships  from  25  —  20  years,  Greindl  came  to  the  con- 
clusion that  the  German  nation  had  recognized  the  seriousness  of 
England's  animosity  and  on  this  account  undertook  the  costs  of  the 
I'efoi-m.  "Nobody,"  he  writes  "has  ever  cherished  the  thought  of 
the  absurd  and  impi'acticable  thought  of  an  attack  against  England, 
but  the  whole  world  fears  an  English  attack." 

In  the  meantime  France  continued  her  illegal  activity  in  Mo- 
rocco. Baron  Greindl  cleai-ly  sees  and  recognizes  ihe  French  me- 
thods here,  and  as  a  consequence  of  the  Morocco  White-Book,  he 
points  to  the  flagrant  contrast  of  the  shelling  of  an  oj)en  town  like 
Casablanca  in  opposition  to  the  humane  speeches  made  by  the  re- 
presentative of  France  at  the  Hague. 

He  condemns  the  dishonesty  of  the  Pichon  policy  in  the  follow- 
ing words: 

"Doubtless  it  must  be  foreseen  in  Paris  that  tin's  brutal  action 
will  cause  an  anti-foi-eign  and  especially  anti-F'rench  movement,  not 
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onh'  in  ^Morocco,  but  throughout  the  entire  Mohammedan  world, 
which  will  provide  the  desired  excuse  for  an  occupation,  winch  is 
officially  designated  as  tem2)orary,  but  which  obviously  will  be  of 
duration.  Monsieur  Delcassc"s  policy  has  been  revived  at  the  Quay 
d"Orsay,  but  is  covei'ed  with  the  cloak  of  hypocrisy.  But  even  that 
is  being  now  cast  off."" 

In  a  dispatch  dated  13th  May  1908,  referring  to  the  represen- 
tatives of  ^lulay  Hafid,  who  much  to  the  disgust  of  the  Paris  Gov- 
ernment arrived  in  Berlin  at  the  time:  "At  the  beginning,  the 
Ambassadors  declared  that  INIulay  Hafid  would  open  his  Empiie  to 
all  Eui'opeans  that  liad  etpial  rights.  I  ask  myself  whether  they  are 
so  ignorant  of  European  Politics,  as  not  to  know  that  France  does 
not  wish  to  have  equal  rights  foi*  all  (we  know  that  to  our  cost 
since  the  appointment  of  the  Director  of  Public  Works)  and  fears 
instead  of  desiring  that  the  country  will  grow  calm,  because  it 
would  foil  its  purposes  and  prevent  its  dream  of  conijuest  becoming 
realized."" 

The  policy  followed  by  the  Germans  in  contrast  to  this  uuloyal 
French  act,  he  designates  by  pointing  to  Gei-man  ^lorocco  in  the 
following  words:  "The  White-Book  shows  from  beginning  to  end 
the  endeavovu's  made  by  the  Imperial  Government  to  believe  the 
most  improbable  statements  made  by  ^Monsieur  Pichon  and  the 
French  Ambassador  in  Berlin,  so  as  not  to  be  obliged  to  re-consider 
the  Morocco  question  seriously." 

As  regards  Frances  policy  in  Morocco,  Bai'on  Greindl  exhibited 
more  clear-sightedness  than  his  Paris  colleague,  who  in  a  dispatch 
dated  19th  Janiiary  1909,  seriously  considers  Monsieur  Fichon's 
assurances  that  the  Government  neither  desired  a  protectorate  nor 
the  conquest  of  Morocco  (!),  but  that  international  agreements  should 
be    respected  (!)  and    the   advantages   to    France   therein    contained. 

President  Falliere's  visit  to  England  and  the  speech  in  which 
Sir  Edwai'd  Grey  described  King  Edwai-d's  impending  visit  to  Russia 
as  absolutely  unpolitical,  are  referred  to  by  Greindl  on  30th  Maj^ 
as  follows: 

"Whether  the  grouping  of  the  Powers  personally  inaugurated 
by  the  King  of  England,  be  termed  Alliance,  Entente,  or  any  other 
name  — the  main  fact  is  that  it  exists,  and  although  it  does  not  seem 
to  be  of  direct  and  immediate  danger  for  Germany  (which  would 
be  greatly  exaggerating),  nevertheless  it  means  a  hmitation  of  se- 
ciu'ity. 

The  usual  peaceful  assurances,  which  will  probably  be  repeated 
at  Reval,  are  of  little  impoi-t,  as  uttered  by  three  Powers  who  but 
recently,  like  Russia  and  England,  although  crowned  with  different 
results,  in  the  idea  of  expansion  without  any  plausible  excuse,  have 
waged  predatory  wars  in  the  Mandshurei  and  Transvaal,  or  like 
France,  which  is  now  taking  steps  for  the  conipiest  of  ^Morocco 
disregai'ding  all  solemn  promises  and  without  any  other  titles  than 
the  transference  of  the  rights  of  England,  which  latter  did  not  liei'- 
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self  possess.  These  same  Powei-s,  in  coujimction  with  the  United 
States,  that  have  scafcely  finished  their  predatory  war  against  Spain, 
are  the  same  as  appeared  in  th(>  Hague  as  uhra-pacitioists. 

The  Dreibmid  lias  secured  the  peace  of  the  world  for  the  past 
30  years,  because  it  was  under  the  guidance  of  (Jermany,  which 
jKnver  was  content  with  the  political  European  division.  The  new 
ibrma.tion  threatens  it,  consisting  as  it  does  of  Powers  that  are 
endeavouring  to  bring  about  a  revision  of  the  Status  quo  and  that 
to  such  a  high  degree  that  they  have  put  aside  the  hatred  and 
differences  of  centuries,  so  as  to  realize  this  wish." 

Greindl's  dispatches  of  r2th  June  and  18th  July  show  that 
(ierman  jjolicy  has  not  been  deceived  regarding  the  consequences 
of  the  English  plan.  The  Secretary  of  State  von  Schoen  did  not 
disffuise  tlie  fact  to  Greindl  that  he  did  not  consider  the  English 
policy  loyal. 

When  Sir  Frank  Lascelles,  who  had  been  British  Ambassador 
in  Berlin  lor  15  years,  and  had  acquired  the  confidence  of  the 
Kaiser  and  the  German  Government  during  that  time,  was  recalled. 
Baron  Greindl  explains  that  this  representative  of  a  policy  to  bring 
about  better  relations  between  CJermany  and  England,  was  considered 
in  London  as  inconvenient  and  had  to  be  put  aside:  "The  energy 
which  he  displayed  in  smoothing  over  misundei-standings,  which  he 
considered  foolish  and  fatal  for  both  nations,  does  not  correspond 
witii  the  political  opinions  of  his  Monarch." 

On  13th  February  1909,  Greindl  refers  to  the  English  pohcy 
in  still  sharper  terms  on  the  occasion  of  King  Edward's  visit  to 
Berlin  in  the  winter  1909.  On  this  occasion  he  writes :  "The  King 
of  England  states  that  the  maintenance  of  peace  has  always  been 
the  aim  of  his  endeavours;  he  has  maintained  this  ever  since  the 
I)eginning  of  the  successful  diplomatic  campaign,  w^hicli  he  has  called, 
into  Ijeing  with  the  pur])ose  of  isolating  Germany,  but  the  fact  cannot 
escape  one  that  the  peace  of  the  world  was  never  so  seriously 
threatened,  as  since  the  King  of  England  has  attempted  to  secure  it. 

The  King  of  England's  visit  coincides  with  a  considerable 
increase  of  the  Naval  Budget,  the  building  of  new  iron-clads  of 
the  Dreadnaught  type  and  the  formation  of  the  strongest  flotilla  that 
has  yet  been,  the  base  of  which  is  in  the  Noi-th  Sea  at  the  point 
most  convenient  to  the  German  coast.  Can  this  be  for  protection 
against  a  German  attack,  which  Germany  is  not  at  all  in  a  position 
to  carry  out?" 

Tlie  continued  tension  and  contrasts  are  ob\ious  on  reading 
all  Greindl's  dispatches  of  the  spring  of  1909. 

A  comparison  of  the  Marine  debates  in  tlie  Budget  Commission 
of  the  Keichstag  and  the  debates  in  the  English  House  of  Commons 
leads  him  to  the  following  conclusion:  "I  should  like  call  attenti<m 
to  the  fact  that  on  hearing  the  speakers  in  London,  who  have 
expressed  themselves  as  to  how  the  British  Naval  forces  must  be 
formed,  so  as  to  ward  off  all  danger,  it  could  almost  lie  thought  that 
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Germany  is  the  only  Power  l)esides  Great  Britain  possessing  a  war 
fleet.  References  were  made  to  her,  as  though  the  others  did  not 
exist  and  that  l)ut  a  month  after  the  King  of  England's  visit  to 
Berlin,  on  which  occasion  such  sincere  and  hearty  speeches  were 
interchanged.  This  one-sided  hypnotic  fear  speaks  more  than  obli- 
gatory official  poHteness,  -without  which  there  would  certainly  be 
reason  for  anxiety,  but  which  really  means  nothing.  The  so-called 
rapprochewrnt  of  both  countries  is  based  on  mutual  distrust." 

On  31st  March  he  writes:  "The  state  of  mind  in  England 
recalls  that  existing  in  France  from  1866 — 1870.  At  that  time,  the 
French  thought  tliemselves  justified  in  hindering  Germany  in  the 
reconstruction  of  her  unity,  owing  to  the  fact  that  they  saw  a 
threatening  of  the  hegemony  exercised  hitherto  by  France  on  the 
Continent.  In  the  same  manner  the  refusal  to  come  to  treaty  terms 
and  be  dependent  on  England,  is  looked  upon  in  London  as  an 
unfriendly  act  and  a  menace  to  the  peace.'' 

When  in  October  1908,  the  Enghsh  and  French  Press  exhibited 
the  greatest  excitement  owing  to  the  annexation  of  Bosnia  and 
Ilerzegowina,  Monsieur  Leghait  was  most  uneasy  lest  Iswolski's 
plan  of  annulling  the  "Treaty  of  Berlin"  in  an  Ad  Hoc  conference 
should  be  supported  by  France  and  England.  The  anxiety  was 
uncalled  for,  l)ut  Monsieur  Leghait  was  sharp-sighted  enough  to 
see  from  which  side  the  danger  threatened. 

A  dispatch  of  Baron  Greindl's  dated  1st  April  1909,  shows 
that  he  attiibuted  it  solely  to  the  unpreparedness  of  Russia  that 
the  war  which  the  English  policy  made  evermore  impending,  did 
not  break  out  at  the  time.  It  is  a  fact  that  when  the  ci-isis  had 
passed  owing  to  Germany's  intei'vention  tlie  English  Government 
in  St.  Petersl)urg  remonstrated  gravely  in  that  Russia  had  followed 
the  suggestions  of  the  Berlin  Cabinet,  which  smoothed  over  the 
annexation  difficulty. 

Baron  Greindl  writes:  "According  to  my  opinion  it  is  not 
improbable  that  Russia  and  France  were  animated  with  the  sincere 
desire  of  avoiding  a  general  European  conflagration.  Russia  has 
none  of  the  means  necessary  for  the  waging  of  war,  and  as  long 
as  their  Engh'sh  friends  are  not  in  a  position  to  render  assistance 
on  the  Continent,  the  French  are  far  from  feeling  confident  of 
success. 

Much  as  peace  was  to  be  desired,  still  it  would  have  been 
more  agreeable  to  have  seen  it  guaranteed  in  some  other  way.  The 
conference  ])roposal  drawn  up  by  Monsieur  Iswolski  and  Sir  Edward 
Grey,  the  negotiations  referring  to  a  Collective  Demarche  in  Vienna 
and  the  whole  interchange  of  opinions  carried  on  between  London, 
Paris  and  St.  Petersburg,  had  always  the  aim  of  compelling 
Austria-Hungary  to  come  to  a  compromise  that  very  closely 
resembled  humiliation." 

His  reuiai'ks  regarding  the  role  which  Italy  played  in  the 
Dreibund  are  eipiaUy  just.     (Report  of  17th  A[)ril  1909.) 
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"For  some  time  past,  no  illusions  as  to  the  eventual  assistance 
of  Italy  have  been  cherished  either  in  Berlin  or  in  Vienna.  The 
Quiiinal  has  entered  into  certain  ens<iscmcnts  with  France  and 
England  and  continually  courts  favour  with  London  and  l^uis.  In 
spite  of  that  it  still  holds  to  the  Dreibund  as  a  guarantee  for  the 
fidelity  of  the  new  friends,  which  awaken  but  limited  confidence, 
reserving  for  itself  the  privilege  of  joining  the  stronger  constellation, 
as  it  did  in  Algeciras,  giving  support  to  France  and  England,  and 
)-ecently  in  the  Oriental  Question,  in  which  case  it  finally  supjjorted 
Germany  and  Austria-Hungary  after  having  kept  an  equivocal 
attitude  until  the  moment  in  which  it  could  be  recognized  where 
success  was  to  be  found. 

Germany  and  Austria-Hungary  tolerate  Italy  in  the  Dreibund, 
because  an  official  breach  would  cause  a  lessening  of  pi-estige,  also 
because  they  therein  recognize  the  possibility  in  case  of  a  conflict 
of  not  having  it  at  an  enemy,  but  that  is  all  that  can  be  hoped  for." 

Kaiser  Wilhelm's  meeting  with  the  Czar  in  (lie  Finnish  Schaeren 
on    17th  June  caused  great  uneasiness  in  Paris  and  London. 

Referring  to  this,  Greindl  i-emarks  that  in  Berlin  no  illusions 
were  cherished  as  to  the  results  of  this  meeting.  It  is  obvious  that 
the  development  of  the  Balkan  crisis  shows  that  ihe  Triple  Entente 
did  not  offer  Russia  sufficient  support  to  enable  her  to  refrain  from 
keeping  up  normal  relations  with  Germany.  The  Czar's  meeting 
with  Falliere  in  Cherbourg  was  also  accompanied  by  the  depression 
consetpient  on  this  situation,  and  the  repoi-t  sent  by  Archot,  who 
at  tlie  time  was  supplying  for  Leghait  in  Paris,  leaves  no  doubt 
as  to  this.  He  was  of  opinion  that  the  intoxication  of  the  Franco- 
Russian  Alliance  had  passed  away.  This  however  was  a  mistake. 
Eveiy  fresh  occasion  for  reviving  chauvinistic  hopes  was  taken 
advantage  of  to  rekindle  the  enthusiasm,  as  the  sparks  wei'c  still 
glowing  under  the  ashes  and  were  carefully  tended. 

V. 

The  second  half  of  the  year  1909,  and  the  year  191^  may  be 
considered  as  politically  calm  from  a  Belgian  point  of  view,  which 
is  explained  by  the  fact  that  the  Belgian  dispatches  in  our  possession 
give  but  little  information.  We  shall  limit  ourselves  to  reproducing 
a  dispatch  sent  by  Baron  Greindl  at  this  time,  which  is  dedicated 
to  the  Potsdam  Interview  that  took  place  between  His  Majesty  the 
Kaiser  and  the  Czar. 

In  reality  however  the  year  1910  was  of  political  importance 
for  Germany,  as  at  that  time  the  Anglo-Russian  agreement  that 
had  been  concluded  at  Reval,  began  to  bear  the  same  fruits  in  the 
east,  as  the  co-operation  of  England  and  France  had  brought  forth 
in  Morocco.  In  both  cases  the  Entente  Powers  aimed  at  hemming 
the  free  economic  activity  of  Germany.  In  the  spring,  the  English 
Government  acquainted  the  German  Government,  with  the  fact  that 
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it  was  ready  to  enter  into  discussion  regarding  to  Persia  and  the 
Bagdad  railway.  On  tlie  part  of  Germany,  willingness  was  dis- 
played to  come  to  an  agreement  with  England  as  well  as  with 
Russia,  which,  while  taking  the  necessary  considei-ation  of  the  special 
interests  of  both  Powers  in  Persia,  should  secure  a  share  of  the 
economic  development  of  the  country  for  German  capital.  The 
English  Government  therefore  gave  the  Imperial  Govei-nment  a  wel- 
come opportunity  for  putting  forth  its  point  of  view  as  to  the  Bag- 
dad railway  and  the  Persian  question.  Soon  after  this  however,  the 
Imperial  Government  learned  that  the  English  Goveriunent  had  at- 
tempted to  acquire  concessions  for  a  rival  railway  from  the  Torkish 
Government,  and  that  both  Powers  had  demanded  fi'om  the  Persian 
Government  that  the  granting  of  all  concessions  for  i"iilvvays,  roads, 
telegraphs,  harbour-buildings  and  shipping-lines  within  the  spheres 
of  interest  of  both  Powers,  should  in  future  be  subject  to  their  Fiat. 
It  required  the  most  serious  remonstratious  in  London  and  St.  Peters- 
burg to  ac(|uire  an  acknowledgment  from  both  Governments  in  that 
they  renounced  all  claim  to  the  Persian  Govei-nnient,  answering  their 
notes  with  al)ove  demands. 

The  first  sign  that  a  storm  was  brewing  in  the  west  in  the  year 
1911,  was  a  series  of  articles  that  appeared  in  the  "Times"'  from  the 
pen  of  Colonel  Repiiigton,  the  former  Military  Attache  at  tlie  Hague 
and  Brussels,  who  declared  that  owing  to  the  plans  for  the  new  forti- 
fications at  Flushing,  the  Belgian  neutrality  and  the  safety  of  Holland 
would  be  endangered.  As  this  was  seconded  hy  the  French  and 
Russian  Press,  an  amount  of  noise  ensued.  The  Belgian  Minister's 
reports  show  that  the  wire-pullers  here,  were  the  English  and  Fi-ench 
Government.  But  far  more  serious  as  symptoms  of  coming  danger, 
and  a  menace  to  tiie  peace  of  Euro])e  was  the  French  entrance  into 
Fez.  which  took  place  in  May. 

The  Fi-anco-Germcin  Morocco  agreement  of  9th  February  1!)0!I, 
was  to  be  the  test  whether  France  would  conscientiously  carry  out  the 
economic  guai'antees  that  had  been  concluded  in  Algeciras.  The 
period  following  the  conclusion  of  the  agreement  was  one  of  relief. 
But  very  soon  it  could  l)e  seen  that  the  French  local  authorities  in 
Morocco  could  not  be  bi-ought  to  treat  the  Germans  with  economic 
e  piality  as  arranged.  German  merchants  were  incessant  in  their 
complaints  as  to  the  Customs.  But  our  compatriots  were  still  more 
embittered  owjpig  to  the  fact  that  whenever  disj)utes  between  (ier- 
mans  and  French  ai'ose,  the  French  authorities  and  the  Turkish 
authorities  dependent  on  the  P^rench,  seemed  more  and  more  inclined 
to  give  decisions  unfavuui'able  to  the  Germans. 

The  onlyieliable  sources  of  income  in  the  country  at  that  time 
were  the  harbour-dues.  These  however  had  been  pledged  by  the  Mo- 
roccean  Government  for  various  loans.  The  State  Treasury  was  empty. 
Thus  the  Sultan  was  compelled  to  endeavour  by  means  of  energetic 
measures    to    secure   the    collection    of  taxes    in    the    interior  of  the 
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comitry,  but  that  was  only  possible  by  disposing  of  reliable  troops, 
which  inspired  the  different  races  with  respect. 

These  conditions  appear  to  have  been  taken  good  advantage 
of  by  the  leader  of  the  French  military  commission  in  Fez.  He 
knew  how  to  show  the  Moroccean  Government  the  advantages  of 
small  but  well  trained  troops  and  his  proposals  were  finally  accepted. 

The  natives  of  Fez,  anxious  ior  their  independence  and  little 
inclined  to  the  payment  of  taxes,  followed  the  events  with  the 
greatest  mistrust.  Gi'adually  a  movement  spread  among  the  different 
races  in  the  vicinity  of  Fez,  which,  increased  by  chance  events 
finally  led  to  the  fighting,  which  we  all  remember. 

These  were  the  conditions  when  in  the  spring  of  1911  the 
climax  in  Fez  presented  an  o])portunity  to  the  French  Colonial 
Fanatics  in  determining  the  Cabinet  Monis  (under  the  pretext  of 
the  danger  threatening  the  French  military  mission  and  the  Euro- 
peans in  general  in  Fez)  to  take  the  resolution  of  restituting  peace 
with  more  extensive  forces. 

Thus  a  situation  was  created  to  which  the  German  Government 
could  not  be  indifferent,  all  the  more  so  as  according  to  these  cir- 
cumstances a  genei-al  kindling  of  fanatic  national  passion  through- 
out all  [Morocco  had  to  be  reckoned  with.  The  alleged  menace 
to  the  Europeans  in  Fez  might  lead  to  a  real  nienace  of  all  strangers 
in  various  parts  of  Morocco.  But  French  troops  were  not  estab- 
lislied  everywhere  for  their  protection.  If  the  Imperial  Govci'ument 
did  not  wish  the  Germans  and  the  great  economic  interests  in  the 
south  to  be  left  utterly  unprotected,  then  it  must  interfere  in  its 
own   way  and  S.  INI.  S.  "Panther"  was  charged  with  this  task. 

Delcasse  being  ap])ointed  Minister  of  Marine,  causesBaron  Greindl 
to  make  the  remark  that  Delcasse  had  boasted  of  having  formed  nn 
aggressive  alliance  against  Germany.  In  a  dispatch  dated  4th  March 
1911,  Baron  Gulllaunie  mentions  that  in  Germany,  along  the  French 
frontiei',  an  incessi\e  propaganda  is  employed  witli  the  oltject  of 
furthering  the  desertions  from  the  German  army  to  the  French 
Foreign  Legion. 

Referring  to  the  speech  which  Sir"  Edward  Gi'ey  made  on 
13th  INIarch,  and  in  which  he  refei-red  to  the  Anglo-German  relations, 
Baron  Greindl  is  of  opinion  that  the  speech  was  looked  upon  distrust- 
fully in  Germany,  and  that  that  was  tjuite  comprehensible,  as  the 
English  Government  had  but  recently  participated  in  the  Flushing 
intrigue.  '-We  have  proofs  of  this  from  the  demarche  which  Sir 
A.  Hardinge  (then  English  Ambassador  in  Brussels)  made  to  the 
Belgian  Foreign  Minister  with  the  endeavour  of  drawing  us  in  also.'' 
In  spite  of  this,  he  seeks  for  signs  of  a  possible  impi'ovcinent  in 
the  Anglo-German  relations,  which,  in  case  they  succeeded,  would 
greatly  benefit  the  safety  of  Belgium. 

Soon  after  this  however,  the  Minister  was  obliged  to  draw 
attention  to  fresh  complications  that  seemed  threatening.  The  Morocco 
<|uesti(m    had   been  revived.     Monsieur  Cambon    called    attention   in 
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Berlin,  to  the  fact  that  France  might  be  obliged  to  intervene  so  as 
to  assist  Malay  Hafid.  Doubtlessly,  added  Greindl,  this  is  on  account 
of  annexation  plans,  as  France  signed  the  Algeciras  Document  with 
the  firm  intention  of  disregarding  it.  Germany  would  not  allow 
itself  to  be  drawn  into  war  on  account  of  Morocco.  Germany  only 
wished  to  prove  to  the  King  of  England  and  Monsieur  Delcasse  at 
the  time,  that  it  would  not  submit  to  be  intreated  as  a  quantite 
negligable.  Monsieur  Pichon's  coi'rect  phraseology  was  in  direct 
contradiction  to  his  acts.  Did  the  French  Government  wish  to  avoid 
a  conflict,  it  would  be  obliged  to  display  a  great  deal  of  care  and 
apparent  modification,  otherwise  Germany  would  be  obliged  to  cast 
off  its  passive  attitude. 

But  it  was  just  that,  that  P>ance  did  not  do.  Even  on  1st  May, 
Greindl  did  not  believe  that  the  French  intended  to  occupy  Fez: 
the  independence  of  the  Sultan  was  an  important  item  of  the  Algeciras 
document.     But  the  situation  appeared  most  delicate. 

Comte  Lalaing,  on  9th  May,  also  points  out  to  the  danger  which 
would  be  incurred  by  the  occupation  of  Fez.  He  says :  "An  occupation 
of  Fez  which  for  instance  would  have  the  appearance  of  not  being 
in  accordance  to  the  spirit,  although  not  in  contradiction  to  the 
words  of  the  agreements  made  at  Algeciras,  would  offer  Berlin  an 
opportunity  for  interfering." 

At  the  end  of  May,  French  troops  marched  into  Fez  and  middle 
of  June  to  Mekines.  The  French  action  was  followed  by  the  Spanish 
occupying  Larasch  and  Elkazar,  thus  ensued  the  interesting  spectacle 
that  the  French  Ambassador  endeavoured  to  besmirch  Spain  on  this 
account  to  the  German  Government. 

The  first  Belgian  reference  to  the  "Panther"  is  dated  2nd  July. 
Baron  Guillaume  points  out  the  justice  of  Germany's  attitude.  He 
writes:  "Whoever  admits  that  France  entered  Fez  without  serious 
grounds,  can  obviously  recognize  tliat  it  will  hardly  make  an  exit, 
or  if  so,  will  see  itself  obliged  to  return,  and  that  in  this  way  the 
spirit  of  the  Algeciras  agreement  has  been  violated.  If  Germany  in 
the  phase  of  these  events  demands  compensation — this  would  mean 
that  she  will  not  compel  France  to  yield,  but  that  she  has  no  in- 
tention of  settling  in  Agadir.  But  she  is  of  opinion  that  the  Gov- 
ernment of  the  Republic  has  disturbed  a  pic-arranged  Balance  of 
Power  and  demands  her-  share." 

The  German  point  of  view  could  hardly  be  rejjresented  in 
clearer  terms.  While  however  the  Belgian  di])lomatist.  who  was  but 
an  onlookei",  formed  such  a  clear  and  correct  judgment,  the  English 
Government  thought  well  of  warning  Germany  by  means  of  a  speech 
made  by  Mr.  Lloyd  George,  which  is  unparalleled  in  lu'story  as  a 
menace  and  provocation  of  another  Power. 

Baron  Guillaume  recognized  from  the  Paris  point  of  view  that 
France  would  be  far  less  inclined  to  come  to  an  understanding  with 
Germany,  if  England  participated  in  the  Conference.     He  also  learns 
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tliat  it  is  England  that  wished  to  throw  oil  in  the  fire  by  sending 
war-ships  to  Agadir. 

The  confirmation  furnished  by  Comte  Lalaing  of  the  English 
war  preparations  of  that  period,  which  have  so  often  been  denied 
by  England,  are  worthy  'of  attention.  "  1  have,"  thus  writes  the 
Minister  on  18th  November,  "learned  from  an  absolutely  reliable 
source  that  active  army  officers  were  suddenly  recalled  from  fur- 
lough, that  horses  were  purchased  for  the  cavalry  and  that  the 
North- Sea  tlotilla  was  partially  mobilized." 

The  Ministers  also  call  attention  to  the  English  claim  of  deciding, 
who  can  settle  on  the  Atlantic  coast  of  Morocco  and  who  may  not. 
Count  Lalaing  writes:  "The  possibihty  of  the  German  fleet  eventually 
turning  Agadir  into  a  naval  base,  is  sufficient  to  cause  anxiety  to 
the  Government  of  the  United  Kingdom." 

The  Press  recalls  that  Great  Britain  appeared  disinterested  in 
the  Morocco  question  to  France's  advantage,  because  on  the  other 
hand,  the  RepnbUcan  Gover-nment  allowed  England  a  free  hand  in 
Egypt,  but  that  England  did  not  dream  of  allowing  Germany  to  take 
a  firm  footing  in  Mor-occo. 

The  contrast  between  the  Gei-man  and  English  point  of  view  is 
clearly  shown  by  a  disfiatch  of  Comte  Lalaing's  dated  28th  November 
1911.  Sir  Edward  Grey's  statement,  with  which  he  justified  his 
attitude  later  on,  as  not  being  informed  of  the  German  intentions, 
he  contradicts  with  the  remark:  "Sir  Edward  Grey  does  not  appear 
to  have  understood  that  the  vessel  was  only  sent  to  Agadir  for  a 
temporary  period." 

When  in  November  in  the  House  of  Lords,  Lord  Lansdowne 
spoke  of  the  situation  in  the  quality  of  founder  of  the  Entente  of 
1904,  he  was  forced  to  reply  to  the  bitter  reproaches  made  by  Lord 
Courtney  on  the  harmful  policy  of  the  isolation  of  Germany,  and 
the  blind  assent  of  England  as  i-egai-ds  French  intentions,  which 
were  the  cause  of  the  recent  tension.  Comte  Lalaing  remarks 
hereto:  "These  disagreeable  truths  were  far  from  being  compatible 
with  the  spir-it  of  the  House  of  Lords." 

The  dispatch  sent  by  Baron  Greindl  dated  6th  December  referred 
to  the  speech  made  by  the  German  Chancellor,  Herrn  von  Beth- 
mann  HoUweg,  who  had  stated  that  now  the  Morocco  conflict  having 
been  settled,  the  moment  had  come  for  the  opening  of  a  new  sera 
of  good  relaiions  between  England  and  Germany. 

Gr'cy's  reply  was  ambigious.  He  declared  himself  very  pleased 
at  the  i^esults  come  to  between  Germany  and  France,  and  pointed 
to  the  possibility  of  a  colonial  expansion  of  Germany  in  Africa, 
which  causes  Greindl  to  pass  the  bitter  remark:  "Can  it  be  our 
possessions  that  he  wishes  to  barter  according  to  the  new  principles 
of  intei-national  law,  as  is  the  custom  in  London  and  unfortunately 
elsewhere,  in  Morocco,  Tripolis,  Persia?"  Referring  to  G'-ey's 
statement  that  no  secr-et  tr-eaties  existed  between  Fr-ance  and  England, 
Greindl    writes:    "The   Entente  Cordiale  was  not  founded  with  the 
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positive  basis — the  defence  of  mutual  interests.  ])ut  the  negative 
basis — hatred  of  the  German  Empire. 

The  Entente  Cordiale  revived  in  France  the  thoughts  of  revenge 
that  liad  begun  to  shimber.  The  state  of  uncertainty  and  anxietv 
pi^evailing  in  Europe  for  the  past  7  years  must  also  be  attributed 
to  it."' 

He  supplements  these  remarks  by  a  reference  to  i-ecent  events 
and  finally  explains: 

"■Sir  Edward  Grey  has  not  been  successful  in  proving  that  the 
speech  made  by  Mr.  Lloyd  George  in  the  Mansion  House  is  not  a 
challenge  and  threat." 

The  Belgian  Statesmen's  distrust  was  greatly  increased  bv  the 
Morocco  affair  and  his  telegram  dated  9th  December  is  in  a  verv 
pessimistic  tone:  "Although  the  wish  has  been  formerly  expressed 
of  improving  relations,  still  they  are  far  from  being  so.  It  is  ob- 
vious from  Sir  Edward  Grey's  speech  that  the  policy  of  the  Triple 
Entente  will  be  carried  on  in  the  same  spirit  as  hitherto,  i.  e.  with 
an  anti-German  tendency. 

There  is  as  little  harmony  between  the  peoples  as  between  the 
Governments.  The  English  continue  to  observe  the  expansion  of 
Germany  with  jealous  glances.  Six  months  ago,  the  Gei-man  was 
not    in    the    least  hostile  to  England,  but  now  he  has  become  so.'" 

The  effects  which  England's  attitude  had  brought  a])Out  in  the 
Agadir  question,  could  not  have  been  more  clearly  explained. 

VI. 

The  noise  bruited  by  the  Entente  Powers  about  the  Agadir 
affair  and  the  negative  consequences  of  the  action  which  had  been 
so  exaggerated,  which  recalls  to  our  memory  the  English  naval 
measures  as  disclosed  by  captain  Faber,  lead  as  a  consequence  to 
a  disillusionment,  and  in  France  to  a  change  of  Ministers.  ^lonsieur 
Poincare  took  Monsieur  Caillaux's  place  at  the  head  oftheFrencli 
Ministers,  and  in  England  public  opinion  seemed  to  be  anxious 
to  ged  rid  of  Sir  Edward  Grey,  who  was  not  only  blamed  with 
having  allowed  the  Anglo-German  i-elations  having  come  to  such 
a  climax,  but  also  that  the  policy  which  he  followed  in  Persia, 
was  not  advantageous  to  English  interests.  These  attacks  published 
in  the  most  resjiectable  English  newspapers,  took  so  serious  a 
character  that  the  English  Cabinet  saw  itself  obliged  to  profess  ;i 
conciliatory  spirit  towards  Germany.  Thus  it  was  that  Lord 
llaldane's  mission  to  Berlin  came  about,  which  however  was  a 
failure,  as  the  English  Government  could  not  make  up  its  mind  to 
undertake  a  change  in  its  policy.  Since  Lord  Haldane's  visit  the 
tension  of  the  Anglo-Gei-man  relations  was  decreased,  although 
the  English  Cabinet's  course  remained  the  same. 

The  Belgian  Ministers  were  aware  of  tliese  facts  and  foresaw 
tiie   consequences.     The   representations   which   they   made,    stating 
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that  the  chauvinism  in  France  had  so  greatly  increased  since 
Poincare  had  been  nominated  Pi-esident,  and  the  tendency  of  Grey's 
policy  as  endangering  the  peace,  coincided  with  each  other,  whether 
reported  from  London  by  ("omte  Lalaing,  Baron  (hiillaunie  from 
Paris,  or  Greindl  and  his  successor  Baron  Beyens  from  Berlin.  The 
Entente  Policy  quand  meme  was  continued,  which  had  as  a  conse- 
quence the  increased  political  tension.  In  the  lavSt  of  the  publislied 
dispatches,  sent  by  Baron  Greindl  referring  to  the  unity  with  which 
the  Reichstag  passed  the  Naval  and  Military  Bills,  which  was  a 
consequence  of  the  English  threats  in  the  summer  of  1911,  he 
expressed  himself  as  follows:  To  this  unity  can  be  attributed  the 
want  of  animation,  accompanying  the  debates  in  the  Reichstag.  In 
his  opening  speech,  the  Chancellor  did  his  best  to  show  that  the 
action  of  the  Government  was  not  prompted  by  thoughts  of  aggression, 
nor  did  it  mean  a  provocation  towards  any  side. 

All  speakers  followed  the  example  given  by  Herrn  von  Bethmann 
Hollweg.  They  made  long  speeches  without  ever  releri-ing  to  the 
real  reason  that  compelled  Germany  to  increase  her  gigantic  mili- 
tary preparations,  namely  the  uneasiness  caused  by  the  nuitual 
relations  of  the  great  Powers  as  a  consequence  of  the  envy 
exi.^^ting  among  the  different  peoples,  the  foolish  and  rash  Italian 
action  and  the  fermentation  prevaihng  in  the  Balkans. 

The  uneasiness  caused  by  the  mutual  relations  of  the  great 
Powers,  which  Greindl  referred  to,  are  specialized  in  later  telegrams. 
Sir  Edward  Goschen  in  a  conversation  with  Baron  Beyen,  who  had 
succeeded  Greindl  in  spring,  attributed  this  to  the  fact  "that  the 
(|uestion  of  the  limitation  of  the  German  Navy  was  insoluble."  But 
the  Minister  remarks  another  and  perhaps  deeper  cause  for  the 
hostility  disi)layed  by  the  English  nation  towards  the  Germans,  was 
passed  over  in  silence  by  Sir  Edward  Goschen,  i.  e.  the  rivalry 
existing  in  trade  and  commerce.  ■  England  observes  with  com- 
prehensible envy  that  a  European  nation  in  the  fight  for  the  world's 
markets  gains  an  increase  of  ground  year  by  year,  thus  threatening 
the  privileged  position,  which  she  had  hitherto  had  for  herself  in 
this  i-espect. 

When  the  Balkan  Bond  with  its  crusade  agitation  against 
Turkey  was  set  afoot  owing  to  Russian  intrigues,  ^lonsieur  Jules 
Cambon  showed  signs  of  anxiety. 

"The  French  Ambassador,"  writes  Baron  Beyen  on  24th  Oc- 
tober 1912,  "who  must  have  special  reasons  for  so  speaking,  has 
repeatedly  remarked  to  me  that  the  greatest  danger,  which  menaces 
the  European  peace,  can  be  looked  for  in  the  personal  jjolicy  and 
undisciplined  methods  of  Russia's  foreign  representatives.  They  are 
almost  all  Pan-Slavs  and  the  responsibility  for  present  events  must 
principally  be  laid  at  their  feet.  It  is  almost  certain  that  they  will 
secretly   incite   their   country   to   intervene    in  the  Balkan  couilict. " 

Although  according  to  this,  the  French  Government  was  well 
aware   of  the   danger  threatening  the  peace  as  caused  })y  the  Pan- 
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Slavic  movement  in  Russia,  yet  the  Chief  of  the  Russian  Aduurahy 
StaiT  proceeded  to  Paris  in  summer,  so  as  to  inaugurate  negotiations 
for  a  Naval  Convention  that  was  to  be  conchuled.  Concurrently 
with  this,  a  newspaper  campaign  was  started  in  Paris  and  Peters- 
bm'g,  ably  supported  by  the  friends  across  the  Channel,  which 
aimed  at  leaving  no  doubts  as  to  the  importance  of  this  convention. 

On  lOth  August,  Monsieur  Poincare  arrived  in  Petersburg.  His 
visit  afiorded  further  opportunities  for  the  anti-German  Press 
tendencies.  The  passive  attitude  assimied  at  the  time  l»y  the  Russian 
Government,  was  explained  by  the  fact  that  Russia  was  desirous 
in  view  of  an  impending  great  loan  from  France,  not  to  ruftle 
French  Government  circles  and  to  llatter  French  public  opinion. 

Some  weeks  after  Monsieur  Poincare's  visit  to  Russia,  the 
Grand-Duke  Nicolai  Nicolajewitch  accepted  an  invitation  of  the  French 
Government  to  assist  at  the  French  man2eu\Tes.  The  manner  in 
which  this  journey  of  the  Grand-Duke's  was  taken  advantage  of 
for  anti-German  proclamations,  is  still  fresh  in  the  memory  of  Eu- 
rope. At  the  conclusion  of  the  manoeuvres,  the  Grand-Duke  ac- 
companied by  his  Montenegrian  consort,  inspected  the  fortifications 
on  the  eastern  frontier  and  the  newspapers  brought  a  description 
of  how  the  Grand-Duchess  with  tears  in  her  eves  was  able  to  see 
the  towers  of  3Ietz  from  one  of  the  Forts. 

In  this  critical  time,  the  Belgian  ^linister  Baron  Beyen  laid 
special  stress  on  Germany's  peaceful  policy.  He  writes:  "Thei-e 
can  be  no  doubt  that  the  Kaiser,  the  Chancellor  and  the  Foreign 
Secretary  are  devoted  apostles  of  peace.  Whatever  plans  Herr  von 
Kiderlen-Waechter  may  have  so  as  to  secure  for  his  country  the 
svrapathies  of  the  young  Balkan  Powers,  one  thing  is  certain — he 
is  firmly  resolved  to  avoid  a  European  contlagration. "  He  refers 
aU  the  more  forcibly  therefore  to  the  indecision  exhibited  by  ^lon- 
sieur  Sazonoff:  "At  the  end  of  last  week,  the  report  was  circulated 
in  the  Chanceries  of  Europe  that  Monsieur  Sazonoff  has  given  up 
the  fight  against  the  Court-Clique  which  aims  at  dragging  Russia 
into  a  war,  although  the  foundations  of  the  Russian  Empire  are 
imdermined  by  the  revolution,  and  the  militarv  preparations  in- 
sufficient. But  for  the  past  two  days  ....  a  feeling  of  security 
has  followed  the  uneasiness  of  the  past  week.  Monsieur  Sazonoff 
has  collected  himself  and  appears  to  be  playing  the  same  role  nt 
the  Court  of  Belgrade  as  German  diplomacy  in  Vienna." 

The  war  scare  was  generally  attributed  at  the  Euroj  ean  Coiu-ts 
to  Servians  inordinate  ambitions,  but  on  tlie  other  hand,  it  is  more 
than  probable  that  the  Pan-slavic  partv  in  Russia  kindled  the  Ser- 
vian fire,  which  was  seconded  by  Herrn  Hartwig,  the  Russian  3Iin- 
ister  in  Belgrade.  He  too  belonged  to  the  politicians,  to  whom 
Baron  Beyen  refers  that  like  Tittoni  and  Iswolski  ])layed  a  -fighting 
role"  (KampfroUe)  in  the  foreign  policy  of  their  countries.  Still,  it 
can  be  said  that  the  activity  of  all  these  men  could  hardly  have 
been  as  fatal  as  that  of  the  new  President  of  the  French  Rejjublic, 
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^Monsieur  Raimond  Poincare,  who  moved  into  the  Elysee  on  18th  Fe- 
hruarv  1913.  His  election  had  been  preceded  hy  most  extensive  ad- 
vertisement, which  had  the  appearance  as  though  a  leader  had  been 
found  to  decide  the  great  questions  of  the  moment.  But  Baron  Guil- 
Lnume,  who  from  his  post  in  Paris  was  in  close  touch  with  French 
public  opinion,  was  distrustful  from  the  beginning.  Referring  to  this 
election  he  stated:  "The  President's  popularity  must  be  attributed 
to  different  causes,  his  election  was  skilfully  inaugurated  and  the 
nation  is  grateful  to  him  for  having  operated  so  skilfully  during  his 
period  in  the  Ministry,  so  as  to  bring  France  to  the  foreground  in 
the  European  concert.  A  couple  of  times  he  was  lucky  in  the  choice 
of  his  expressions,  which  created  a  deep  impression.  In  the  first 
])lace  a  manifestation  of  the  old  French  chauvinism  must  be  re- 
cognized, which  had  almost  disappeared  for  a  year,  but  which  had 
regained  strength  since  the  Agadir  incident. 

Monsieur  Poincare  is  from  Lorraine  and  does  not  let  any  op- 
j)<)rtunity  pass  without  calling  attention  to  this  fact.  He  was  the 
ff)under  and  co-operator  of  ^lonsieur  INIillerand's  military  policy. 

That  the  agitation  for  the  3  years  service  was  not  an  answer 
to  the  German  ^Military  Budget  (Wehrgesetz),  but  a  measure  that 
had  long  been  in  preparation,  we  can  see  from  the  Minister's  re- 
port, in  which  he  says:  -'The  newspapers  are  not  correct  in  re- 
ferring to  the  French  Government's  plans  and  describing  them 
as  a  reply  to  the  measures  taken  by  the  German  Government.  ]Many 
of  them  are  the  result  of  studies  that  have  been  going  on  for  some 
tune  past." 

In  the  month  of  March  when  the  Austro-Russian  tension 
appeared  to  have  been  lessened,  owing  to  arrangements  having  been 
come  to  for  the  mutual  decrease  of  frontier  troops  and  FreUierr 
\<m  Schon  had  expressed  himself  as  most  uneasy,  owing  to  the 
Sieat  increase  of  chauATiaism  in  France  in  an  interview  with  Baron 
GuiUaume.  latter  fullv  agreed  with  him.  "Ever\'  day  I  remark," 
tlius  it  is  he  writes  "how  pubHc  opinion  in  France  grows  more 
suspicious  and  more  chauvinistic  ever}'  day.  On  every  side  people 
are  to  be  met,  who  are  of  opinion  that  war  with  Germany  is 
iminent — even  imavoidable."'  ^Monsieur  Pichon  was  of  the  same 
opinion  and  the  ambiguous  attitude  of  Russia  had  cei-tainly  done  a 
great  deal  to  bring  about  this  state  of  things. 

Baron  Beyens  made  the  following  statement  in  one  of  his 
dispatches:  "In  a  conamunicative  mood,  the  French  Ambassador  m 
Berlin  did  not  disguise  the  fact  to  me  of  the  great  difficulty  there 
Avas  in  counting  on  the  intelligent  but  changeable  pohticians.  who 
were  the  leading  statesmen  of  the  Empire  that  was  allied  with 
France,  for  they  even  played  a  double  game  with  him.  ^lonsiein- 
Tambon  complained  specially  of  the  inlluence  still  excrsised  by 
~Sh\  Iswolski.  as  he  personally  wishes  to  have  revenge  on  Austria- 
Hungary  and  spares  no  trouble  to  spoil  the  game  if  it  has  the 
appearance  that  this  coimtry  should  come  off  advantageously."' 
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He  recognizes  (^iiite  correctly  that  the  role,  which  is  played 
in  Paris  by  Iswolski,  is  filled  by  Hartwio;,  the  Russian  Minister  in 
Belgrade  with  regard  to  Seryia;  the  Servian  charge  d'affaires  in 
Berlin  expressed  himself  quite  openly  to  the  effect  that  Seryia  would 
not  have  continued  for  6  months  without  troubling  as  to  tlie  Austrian 
threats,  had  she  not  been  encouraged  to  do  so  by  INIr.  Hartwig — 
a  diplomat  of  the  Iswolsld  school. 

Sazonoti"  too  is  not  powerful  entjugh  to  withstand  the  influence 
of  the  rourt-Cli(|ue  and  Pan-Slavic  party.  Therefore  his  policy  is 
full  of  contradictions,  which  does  not  make  a  good  impression  in 
France  and  was  clearly  seen  in  the  Montenegrean  question  and 
the  Scutari  conflict:  "There  can  be  no  doubt  that  these  subtex'fuoes 
are  producing  discontent  in  Paris,  but  they  have  to  be  put  up  with 
— although  mostly  accompanied  by  curses — as  the  consequences  of 
the  treaty  and  a  path  is  being  followed  which  may  ultimately  lead 
to  a  general  war. 

Then  followed  the  Nancy  incidents,  the  dangerous  game  with 
the  performance  of  chauvinistic  pieces,  so  that  Baron  Guillaume, 
whose  dispatches  show  more  and  more  concern,  exclaims:  "Doubt- 
lessly these  facts  will  be  proved — referring  to  which  I  have  had 
the  honour  of  reporting  to  you  several  times — that  public  opinion 
in  France  grows  more  and  more  reckless  and  chauvinistic.  It  would 
be  well  to  take  some  measures  for  stemming  this  torrent,  which 
has  been  encouraged  by  the  Government  since  the  Agadir  incidents 
and  the  formation  of  the  Poincare-Millerand-Delcasse  Cabinet."' 

When  in  Paris  the  Military  law  in  June  1913  was  put  on  the 
day"s  list  by  the  Briand  Cabinet,  Baron  Guillaume  concluded  his 
report  with  the  following  reflexion,  which  does  honour  to  his 
clear-sightedness  as  well  as  his  sentiments:  "It  has  been  decided 
to  make  modifications  in  the  French  legislation,  which  the  country 
will  probably  not  bear  for  very  long.  The  burdens  accompanying 
new  law,  will  be  so  great  for  the  population,  and  the  accompanying 
expenses  so  enormous  that  the  country  will  soon  protest,  and  France 
will  be  faced  with  the  question  of  renouncing,  which  will  be  un- 
bearable for  her,  or  waging  war  in  the  near  future.  Those  who 
have  brought  the  Nation  to  such   a  pass,  bear  a  great  re>ponsibility. 

The  propaganda  in  favour  of  the  introduction  of  the  three  years' 
service,  through  which  chauvinism  was  to  Ije  revived,  was  admirably 
prepared  and  carried  out;  it  began  with  urging  the  election  of 
Monsieur  Poincare  as  President  of  the  Republic  and  continues  its 
work  to-day  without  reflecting  on  the  dangers  which  it  causes ;  the 
uneasiness  prevailing  throughout  the  country,  is  quite  considerable. 

VII. 

The  concluding  numbers  of  the  Belgian  Minister's  dispatches 
comprise  the  period  dating  from  November  7,  1913  till  July  2,  1914. 
It  begins  with  a  characteristic  of  Sir  Edward  Grey's  political  pro- 
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gram  and  concludes  with  the  hope,  that  Russia  will  not  side  with 
the  regicides  of  Serajevo.  Between  tliese  dates,  the  endeavoui'S 
of  the  Entente  Powers  were  incessant  in  their  eftbrts  to  bring  about 
an  encirclement  of  Germany  and  hei-  Ansti'o- Hungarian  Ally,  and 
an  extension  of  the  Triple  Entente  by  including  secondary  powers 
and  to  oppose  the  isolated  Central  Powers  with  supei-ior  military 
numbers  on  land  and  sea. 

In  the  summer  of  1913,  the  Russian  Government  invited  a 
numl)er  of  French  officers  belonging  to  different  units  and  of  different 
ranks  under  the  leadership  of  the  Chief  of  vStaff,  General  Joffre, 
to  Petersburg.  Theii-  visit  was  pei'meated  by  the  desire  of  con- 
trolling and  examininc;  the  readiness  for  war  of  the  Russian  armv. 
Soon  after  this  visit  it  was  known  that  the  French  had  expressed 
certain  wishes,  which  aimed  at  an  increase  of  the  offensive  strength 
of  the  Russian  armj'  and  that  the  acceptance  of  the  new  Russian 
Loan  in  Paris  was  made  dependent  on  the  fulfilment  of  these 
wishes.  The  principle  question  was  the  French  demand  for  the 
extension  of  a  strategic  railways  system  in  Poland.  With  the 
exception  of  the  erection  of  railways,  the  Russian  army  administra- 
tion is  said  to  have  consen'ted  to  the  French  demands,  the  marching 
up  line  of  the  Russian  army,  wich  in  the  year  1910  had  been 
brought  back  to  the  East  in  case  of  war  with  Germany,  was  again 
advanced  towards  the  West  and  accordingly  war  troops  sent  to 
Poland.  In  Noveml)er,  Herr  Kokowzew  appeared  in  Paris  and 
concluded  the  loan  negotiations,  which  was  similar  to  an  acceptance 
of  the  French  conditions. 

Just  as  Herr  Kokowzew,  on  his  i-eturn  from  Paris,  was  in 
Berlin  to  return  the  visit  paid  l)y  the  Chancellor  von  Bethmann 
HoUweg  in  Petersl)urg  in  the  year  1912,  news  arrived  from  Peters- 
])urg  of  the  depression  which  the  appointment  of  General  Liman 
von  Sanders  to  be  commander  of  the  I.  Turkish  Army  Corps  had 
caused  in  Petersburg,  but  the  explanations  given  here  to  the  Russian 
Minister  appeared  to  dispel  his  anxiety.  In  Petersburg,  however, 
the  statements  were  loud  that  Germany  by  taking  over  an  active 
command  in  Constantinople  in  the  person  of  a  German  General, 
had  acquired  superior  influence  in  Turkey.  The  conflict,  which 
ensued  in  reference  to  our  military  mission  in  Turkey,  soon  as- 
sumed a  serious  character,  as  the  Russian  Press,  had  got  wind  of 
some  single  points  through  indiscretion,  and  did  not  allow  the  op- 
portunity to  pass  by,  without  doing  all  it  could  to  incite  Russian 
public  opinion  against  Germany.  The  Russian  Government's  atti- 
tude was  calculated  to  create  all  the  more  disagreeable  impression 
in  Germany,  owing  to  the  fact  that  the  Turkish  Go\'ernment  had 
entrusted  the  re-organisation  of  the  fleet  to  an  English  Admiral  and 
this  gentleman,  who  besides  the  Tui-kish  fleet  was  also  commander 
of  all  marine  institutions  in  Turkey,  acquired  at  least  the  same  po- 
litical influence  as  the  German  General  commanding  a  Turkish  Army 
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Corps.     All  this   however   did  not  prevent  Sir  Edward  Grey   from 
supporting  the  Russian  representations  in  Constantinople. 

Towards  the  end  of  January  1914,  the  Liman  conflict  could 
be  looked  upon  as  ended,  but  it  had  shown  a  drastic  example  of 
how  helpless  official  Russia  was  against  the  demands  of  the  Pan- 
Slavic  Press  and  the  parties  advocating  war  at  the  time.  The  "Mi- 
litary Mission"  conflict  had  hardly  been  smoothed  over  when  the 
Duma  Deputy  Schingarew  in  the  Budget  Commission  had  the  im- 
pertinence to  make  the  insinuation  that  in  the  year  1904  Germany 
had  prepared  international  difficulties  for  Russia  with  the  object  of 
acquiring  better  trade  conditions.  No  Government  representative 
thought  well  of  putting  this  unheard-oC  misrepresentation  in  its  true 
light,  on  the  contrary,  the  "oppressing  conditions  of  trade  treaties 
with  Germany"  formed  a  new  theme  for  the  wildest  incitements 
of  the  Nationalists.  They  succeeded  more  and  more  in  poisoning 
the  atmosphere  between  Germany  and  Russia,  thus  preparing  a  way 
for  the  rupture  with  Germany. 

The  speech  made  by  Sazonoff  on  May  23,  in  which  he  ex- 
plained his  policy,  was  the  first  official  communication  made  to  the 
world  that  the  foreign  policy  of  England,  Russia  and  France  was 
directed  in  harmony  with  the  Ambassadors  of  the  two  Entente 
members,  acting  on  advice  of  Sir  Edward  Grey.  The  Entente  had 
already  become  a  kind  of  "States  Treaty." 

The  royal  trips  that  took  place  at  this  period,  were  also  of 
importance.  On  April  21,  King  George  V.  and  his  Queen  arrived 
in  Paris,  accompanied  by  Sir  Edward  Grey,  who  on  meeting  witli 
Doumergue,  made  arrangements  for  the  principles  of  military,  poli- 
tical treaties,  as  existing  between  Russia  and  France  to  be  su|)ple- 
mented  by  corresponding  measures  between  England  and  Russia. 
Between  France  and  England  they  had  already  been  concluded. 

On  June  14,  the  Czar  visited  King  Carol  of  Rumania,  to  whom 
he  had  already  presented  the  Fieldmarshals  Staff  with  the  obvious 
intention  of  winning  him  over  for  the  Entente  policy.  But  the 
visit  which  President  Poincare,  accompanied  by  Monsieur  Viviani. 
paid  on  July  20  to  Petersburg  was  still  of  greatei-  importance. 
The  Chief  of  the  political  depai'tment  de  Margiere,  Vice -Admiral 
Le  Bris  and  the  Chief  of  the  Military  Cabinet  Beaudemoulin  paitici- 
pated  in  this  visit.  The  toasts  that  were  spoken  on  this  occasion, 
were  for  the  benefit  of  European  balance,  i.  e.  the  checking  of 
Germany. 

It  must  be  remarked  here  that  just  at  that  time,  England, 
France  and  Russia  were  faced  with  serious  internal  troubles.  In  all 
three  kingdoms,  however,  the  opposition  had  not  refused  the  Govern- 
ment the  enormous  surils  required  for  increased  armaments.  Every- 
where it  was  a  difference  of  opinion  regarding  home  troubles  and 
a  co-operation  in  view  of  the  war  that  was  being  prepared  for 
everywhere.  The  Belgian  Ministers  followed  all  these  events  with 
anxiety. 
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Coiutc  Lalaing  has  no  duiihts  whatever  that  Grey's  pohtical 
program  is  a  menace  for  the  weaker  States;  he  recognizes  that 
England  regards  the  inipoi)ularity  of  the  three  years  service  in 
France  with  uneasiness,  ascertains  however  that  after  Barthou's  fall, 
his  successor  Doumergue  continues  to  carry  out  the  program  against 
which  he  fought,  promising  to  advance  the  cause  of  the  Kntente 
Cordiale  and  the  Franco-Russian   Alliance. 

Baron  Guillaume  referring  to  the  introduction  of  the  thiec  years 
service  as  advocated  hy  the  Ribot  clicpie,  writes  on  16th  .laniiary  1914: 

"It  appears  certain  that  it  would  be  more  in  our  interests  to 
see  the  policy  advocated  by  M.  Caillaux:  The  radical  and  radical 
socialists— successful.  1  have  already  had  the  honour  of  reporting 
to  you  that  it  MINI.  Poincan'',  Delcassr,  Millerand  and  their  friends 
that  have  invented  and  followed  the  national  military  and  chauvinistic 
policy,  the  i-evival  of  which  we  have  ascertained.  It  means  danger 
for  Europe — and  for  Belgium.  This  I  regard  as  the  greatest  danger 
threatening  Europe  to-day,  not  that  T  am  justified  in  remarking  that 
the  French  Goveriunent  will  intentionally  break  the  peace — I  am 
more  inclined  to  think  the  contrary — ,  but  because  the  attitude  of 
the  Barthou  Cabinet  accor  ling  to  my  opinion  has  brought  forth  an 
increase  of  military  inclinations  in  Germany  .  .  ." 

"It  is,"'  writes  the  Minister  on  10th  March,  "an  open  secret 
that  the  fall  of  the  Barthou  Cabinet  was  most  disagreeable  for  the 
President  of  the  Rej)Mbl:c.  He  was  fully  aware  of  its  importance 
and  recognized  that  it  was  he  himself  was  meant.  The  fact  that 
owing  to  the  desertion  of  some  jjolitical  personages  on  which  he 
had  believed  he  could  have  counted,  he  was  obliged  to  ti-ansfer  the 
power  to  M.  Caillaux,  altliough  it  was  nominally  M.  Doumergue, 
who   was  entrusted   with  same,  depressed  him  greatly. 

.  .  .  He  recognized  a  failure  of  the  military  national  policy, 
which  he  had  systematically  followed  from  the  day,  (ui  which  he 
had  been  placed  in  the  position  of  President  of  the  Council  and 
head  of  the  Government. 

In  co-operation  with  M.  Delcasse,  Millerand,  and  some  others, 
he  incessantly  ])reached  the  political  and  militai-y  revival  of  PVauce 
in  conjunction  with  the  creation  of  closer  and  more  confidential 
relations  with  Russia.  He  visited  Petersburg  as  Prime  Minister,  to 
return  and  revisit  it  in  some  months  as  President  of  the  Republic. 

But  recently,  he  sent  Monsieur  Delcasse  there,  charged  with 
the  mission  of  emphasizing  with  all  possible  means  the  blessings 
of  the  Franco-Russian  AUiani-e  and  to  ui-ge  the  great  Empire  to 
increase  its  military  preparations." 

Regarding  the  visit  [)aid  by  the  English  King  and  (^)ueen  to 
Paris  on  24th  April,  Baron  Beyens  in  a  telegram  from  Beilin  shows 
that  Iswolski's  intluence  on  French  pohtics  had  become  irksome 
even  to  Monsieui'  Cambon.  He  expresses  the  hope  that  this  in- 
trigant diplomat  may  soon  be  accredited  to  London.  A  lemark 
contained  in   the  dispatch  regarding  the  (luestion  of  whether  in  the 
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event  of  a  Franco-German  ^vnr  England  would  side  with  France 
is  of  spet'lal  interest.  Baron  Bcyens  writes:  "We  liad  proofs  that 
the  co-operation  of  an  Englisli  army  and  landing  of  an  expeditionary 
corps  on  the  Continent  had  been  considered  by  the  military  autliorities 
of  both  countries.  Would  that  also  be  tlie  case  to-day,  and  must 
we  continue  to  fear  that  English  soldiei'S  might  mai-ch  into  Belgium, 
so  as  to  assist  us  in  tiie  defence  of  our  neutrality  which  they  woukl 
have  compromised  from  the  out-set?" 

We  could  not  have  any  clearer  ])roof  that  the  Belgian  Gov- 
ernment was  acquainted  of  the  fact  that  the  ])i'njected  Eng'ish 
landing  in  Belgium,  as  arranged  by  the  English  General-Staff  in 
conjunction  with  the  French  Army  Administration,  only  made  Belgian 
neutrality  a  pretext.  That  this  admission  is  made  l)y  Baron  Beyens, 
is  all  the  more  remarkable,  as  the  present  Belgian  P'oreign  Minister, 
but  recently  in  the  "Revue  des  deux  Mondes"  in  a  bitter  ai-ticle 
on  the  Belgian  neutrality,  endeavoui  cd  to  prove  the  guiltlessness 
of  the  Belgian  Go\ernment. 

A  i-eport  of  Baron  Guillaimies,  dated  8th  May,  is  also  of  interest, 
describing  as  he  does,  veiy  clearly  the  situation  which  three  months 
later  caused  the  war.  He  writes:  "It  is  indisputable  that  during 
the  })ast  few  months  the  French  nation  has  become  more  chau- 
vinistic and  self-conscious.  The  same  personalities,  clearheaded  and 
far-seeing,  who  two  years  ago  expressed  great  anxiety  at  the  mere 
mention  of  difficulties  arising  between  Germany  and  France,  sing 
cpiite  a  different  tune  to-day;  they  maintain  that  they  are  sure  of 
victory,  loudly  proclaiming  the  actual  fact  of  the  progress  which 
the  French  army  has  made,  stating  that  they  are  sure  of  being 
able  to  keep  the  German  army  at  bay  long  enough,  so  as  to  give 
Russia  time  to  mobilize,  concentrate  her  troops,  and  rush  on  her 
western  neighboiu- .... 

An  experienced  diplomatist  of  high  rank  remarked  lecently: 
'If  to-day  a  sudden  and  serious  incident  cropped  uj)  between  Ger- 
many and  France,  the  statesmen  of  both  countries  would  have  to 
make  great  endeavours  to  achieve  a  peaceful  solvence  within  three 
days,  otherwise  war  would  ensue." 

One  of  the  most  dangerous  moments  at  present  is  France's 
revival  of  the  law  for  the  three  years  military  service.  It  was  passed 
by  the  militarv  j)arty  without  due  consideration.  l)ut  the  country 
will  not  be  able  to  bear  it.  Within  two  years,  it  will  have  to  be 
dismissed  or  war  will  have  to  be  waged."' 

On  9th  June,  Baron  Guillaume  brings  the  question  with  refe- 
rence to  Iswolski's  furtherance  of  the  three  years  military  service: 
"Can  it  be  true  that  the  Petersburg  Cabinet  has  uiged  the  country 
to  accept  the  three  years  service  Bill  and  to-day  demands  it  being 
carried  out  with  its  whole  weight? 

I  have  not  been  successful  in  recciv  ing  any  explanations  as  to 
this  delicate   ])oint,   but    it   would    be   all   the  more  serious,    as  the 
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men  that  aro  fj;iiiflinjT  the  destiny  of  the  Russian  Kmpirc,  must  ho 
aware  tliat  the  l-'i'cnch  Nation  is  nne(|iial  to  these  otTorts  and  that 
it  cannot  hist  very  long.  Can  it  he  perliaj)s,  that  the  attitude  dis- 
played hy  the  Petcrshnrg  Cahinet  is  based  on  the  conviction  that 
events  ai-e  so  imminent  tiiat  the  instruments  can  be  used  with  which 
it  will  supply  its  Allies," 

At  the  same  time,  Baron  Beyens  expressed  himself  very  clearly 
to  the  effect  that  the  failure  of  tlie  three  years  system,  could  be 
regarded  as  a  blessing  fi-om  tiie  Relgiaii  ])oint  of  view,  lie  writes: 
'•That,  more  than  anything  else  would  help  to  jjrevent  the  dangers 
of  war  approaching  our  frontiers,  the  consctjuences  of  which  we 
must  fear  no  matter  what  result,  as  well  as  creating  a  secure 
situation  in  the  west  of  Europe  again." 

The  last  of  Bai-on  Beyens  dispatches  and  at  the  same  time  the 
last  of  onr  publications  is  dated  2nd  July,  and  refers  to  the  demands 
made  by  Austria-Hungary  on  Servia,  as  a  result  of  the  mnrdei-  of 
the  Arch-Duke  Franz  P'erdinand.  The  Minister  does  not  doubt  the 
implication  of  the  Servian  Cabinet,  "which  closed  its  eyes  so  as  not 
to  observe  the  oven  where  the  anarchistic  propaganda  was  brewed," 
])ut  fears  that  by  refusing  to  comply  with  Austria-Hungary's  demands 
a  conllict  nu'giit  ensue. 

"In  Berlin,  the  oj)inion  prevails  that  Servia  would  only  allow 
matters  to  go  so  far  if  she  felt  herself  sufficiently  supported  by 
Russia,  but  the  Czar's  Government  will  not  support  her,  as  it  nnist 
share  the  fear  and  disgust  caused  by  the  crime  committed  by  the 
Regicides  of  Serajevo." 

That  was  not  the  general  opinion  in  Berlin  however,  as  for 
years  past,  Petersluirg  was  accustomed  to  side  with  political  mur- 
derers outside  of  Russia.  The  imperial  idea  did  not  play  any  great 
role  in  politics,  but  had  been  forced  to  the  background  by  Pan- 
Slavic  passions — thus  the  world — war  became  unavoidable.  France 
and  England  however  had  to  side  with  the  protector  of  the  Servian 
murderers.  That  was  the  result  of  the  policy  that  had  brought  them 
together  from  mutual  hatred  of  Germany. 

If  we  reconsider  the  long  row  of  Belgian  dispatches,  we  have 
the  most  concise  proof  that  these  observant  and  inteUigent  diplomatists 
foresaw  clearly  the  serious  dangers  threatening  their  country  in  the 
event  of  a  continental  war;  that  Germany  had  done  all  in  its  power 
to  prevent  it,  that  the  French  nation  did  not  want  war,  but  had 
been  brought  to  a  state  of  excited  chauvinistic  passion  which  preven- 
ted calm  consideration,  by  ambitious  politicians;  that  in  Russia 
Iswolski's  ambition  and  revenge  in  conjunction  with  the  Pan-Slavic 
Germophobe  Press  was  preparing  a  conflict,  and  that  finally  the 
policy  inaugurated  l)y  King  Edward  VH.  and  continued  by  Sir 
Edward  Grey  brought  about  these  developments  and  served  as  a 
prop. 
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It  was  unfortunate  for  Rclgiiun  llirit  it  did  not  listen  to  lliese 
voices  and  did  not  grasp  tiie  extended  (ierman  hand,  wln'ch  \va,s 
ready  and  al)le  to  secure  the  peace  and  future  of  the  country  amidst 
the.  horrcns   of  the   worhl-wai-. 


Fighting  in  the  Argonnes  from  20th  June  till  31st  July. 


Berlin.  29th  .luly  1915.  Main  Headcjuarters  sends  us  the  follow- 
ing account: 

Skilfully  availing  themselves  of  the  advantages  presented  hy 
the  impassible  Argonne  forest  hills,  the  French  succeeded  at  the 
end  of  September  in  forcing  a  wedge  between  the  Gci-man  troops 
fighting  to  the  east  and  \\est  of  the  Argonnes.  The  Germans  ad- 
vanced in  the  wood  simultaneously  from  Montblainville  and  Varennes 
from  the  east  and  via  Binarville  from  north-west.  The  troo])S  ad- 
vancing along  the  Varennes -Le-Four-de-Paris  road  to  the  eastern 
part  of  the  forest,  met  with  the  least  resistance.  Here  it  did  not 
last  long,  until  the  French  were  forced  back  to  the  valley  of  the 
Biesme  near  Le-Four-de-Paris.  So  as  to  succeed  in  forcing  back 
the  i-emainder  of  the  wedge  in  the  western  Argonnes,  it  was 
necessary  to  crush  the  advanced  position  at  Moreautal-Bagatelle 
Pavillon-St.  Hubert  Pavilion.  Roth  these  Pa\illons  were  captured 
after  a  few  days.  But  then  w  eeks  and  months  of  the  bitterest  and 
most  violent  hand-to-hand  figliting  passed,  while  the  French  were 
being  pushed  back  step  by  step  and  trench  by  trench.  During  the 
course  of  the  winter  months,  not  a  week  passed  but  that  a  trench, 
a  blockhouse,  or  a  point  d'appui  was  wrested  from  the  enemy, 
sometimes  by  small  engineer  or  infantiy  sections  and  at  others  l)y 
larger  units,  such  as  brigades  or  divisions. 

AVhile  the  French  held  on  to  each  portion  of  trench  and  posts 
with  obstinate  untiring  resistance,  they  used  the  time  so  gained  by 
building  a  I'ow  of  points-d'appui  behind  their  front,  which  served 
as  fresh  su|)ports  and  consolidated  them  according  to  the  art  of 
modern  field  fortifications.  In  December,  the  troops  advancing  from 
the  east  had  arrived  at  the  Charmebach  valley.  Soon  after,  on 
'29th  January,  Wiirttemberg  legiments  attacked  three  strong  French 
positions,  erected  in  ti-iple  line  to  the  soutli  of  the  jNIoreau-valley. 
Thus  the  Germans  had  advanced  from  both  sides  before  the  line  ot 
the  new  enemv  foi'tifications.  On  tlu!  ridge  that  sti-etches  from  the 
Bagatelle  Pavilion  towards  the  west  aci'oss  the  edge  of  the  Argonnes 
as  far  as  Servon  we  find  the  foitified  works  of  Labordere,  Martin, 
Central,  Ginieliere  and  Bagatelle.  Towards  the  south-east,  the  so- 
called  '-Donkey's  Nose"  branches  off  from  this  chain,  on  the  ridge 
of  which  the  French  had  also  erected  specially  strong,  consolidated 
positions  that  were  in  direct  connection  with  the  Bagatelle  outwoi'ks. 
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Towards  the  east  and  south-east,  the  steep  slopes  of  the -'Donkey's 
Nose"  descend  to  the  deep  Channebach  valley-  To  the  east  of  this 
gorge,  the  French  had  a  footing  at  some  obstinately  defended  points, 
known  as  "Storchnest"  (the  stork's  nest).  '-Rheinbabenhohe"  and 
'••St.-Hubert-Rucken/'  A  glance  at  the  map  will  show,  how  im- 
portant it  was  for  the  Germans  to  capture  these  hostile  positions. 
Their  j)ossession  would  mean,  that  the  French  deprived  of  their 
elevated  positions,  which  were  almost  fortresses  owing  to  the  natural 
local  conditions  and  qualities  of  the  ground,  could  be  forced  on  to 
the  Biesme  valley  slopes  and  thereby  to  a  far  more  disadvantageous 
situation. 

Thus  the  capture  of  the  French  works  situated  to  the  north 
of  the  Servon-Montblainville  road  and  on  the  slopes  of  the  Charme- 
l)ach  valley,  was  the  aim  of  the  troops  fighting  in  the  Argonnes, 
commanded  Ijy  General  von  Mudra. 

Infantry  and  engineers  were  employed  in  co-operation  and  under 
constant  fire  in  advancing  saps  and  mine-drifts  yard  for  yard  along 
the  whole  front  until  they  had  arrived  at  the  point  from  whence 
the  enemy  main  position  could  be  attacked.  The  French  suspected 
what  was  coming,  as  latterly  more  and  more  troops  were  poured 
into  the  narrow  section  of  the  western  Argonnes.  Besides,  the 
XXXII.  Army  Corps  that  had  been  employed  here  since  January, 
the  newly  formed  126th  infantry  division  from  the  neighbourhood 
of  Verdun  and  the  150th  infantry  brigade  belonging  to  the  V.  Army 
Corps,  were  brought  up.  About  the  middle  of  June,  preparations 
had  been  so  far  concluded,  so  that  the  great  attack  should  be  carried 
out.  But  so  as  to  obtain  the  necessarj^  elbow-room  for  the  decisive 
attack  on  the  Central,  Cimitiere,  Bagatelle,  and  Eselsnase-works,  it 
was  absolutely  necessary  to  capture  the  Labordere-work,  situated 
on  the  right  tlank,  as  well  as  the  strong  positions  on  the  Binar- 
ville-Vienne-le-Chateau  road.  This  preparatoi-y  attack  was  carried 
out  on  20th  Jime  and  the  main  attacks  on  30th  June  and  2nd  July. 


II. 

The  road  leading  from  Binarville  to  Vienne-le- Chateau  is  easy 
to  survey,  as  the  wood  here  is  not  so  dense  and  has  been  so 
damaged  by  shells  that  the  three  terraces  of  French  trenches  could 
clearly  be  seen.  The  foremost  trench  was  about  100  yards  distance 
from  the  German  position.  Further  towards  the  east,  the  wood  is 
speciall}^  dense,  thick  undergrowth  and  brushwood  covering  the 
ground,  so  that  it  is  impossible  to  see  further  than  10  yards  ahead. 
The  German  and  French  positions  were  separated  here  by  a  small 
valley,  the  bottom  of  which  could  not  he  seen.  Patrols  had  discov- 
ered that  the  French  had  erected  obstacles  30  metres  in  breadth, 
all  allong  the  front  of  this  section,  consisting  of  an  entanglement 
of  barbed  wire,  a  wall  of  wire-mesh  and  a  wide  water  ditch.  On 
the  far  side  of  this  obstacle  about  half  way  up  the  slopes,  the  French 
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rnn'iii  position  under  cover  of  thick  underwood,  consisting  of  several 
consecutive  well  protected  trenches,  l)lockhouses  and  machine-gun 
positions,  was  to  be  found.  Besides  this,  the  enemy  had  advanced 
some  small  sections  this  side  of  the  wire  obstacle  in  sap-heads  and 
post-holes  quite  near  to  the  German  positions. 

The   morning  of  •20th  June  dawns  cahnly  and  clearly.     There 
is    more  activity   than   otherwise  on  both  sides  to-day:    Among  the 
Herman  troops  in    expectation    of  the   impending  fight,    among   the 
French,  owing  to  the  fact  that  the  regiments  Nos.  55  and  255  come 
to   the   relief  of  their  comrades  in  the  foremost  line  at  dawn.     At 
4  o'clock   in    the   afternoon,   the    German  batteries  opened  fire  and 
somewhat  later,  the  trench  mortars  come  into  action.    The  violence 
of   the    shelling   increases    from   hour   to   hour   and   the  effects  are 
most  destructive.     On  the  enemy  side.     All  flee  to  the  dug-outs  and 
bombproof   portions    of  the    front-line   as   further   to   the    reai-   the 
German  artillery  brings  such  a  violent  fire  to  bear  on  the  communi- 
cation lines  that  it  is  almost  impossible  for  a  human  being  to  cross 
then^  alive.     In   the   German   trenches  final  preparations  are  made: 
Hundreds    of  ladders   are    ready   to    enable   the   men   to    climb   the 
front   trenches,    the   bayonets    are   fixed,    each   one   puts   his    hand- 
grenades   in   order,   the   pioneers   are   equipped   with   wire   scissors 
and  implements  for  cutting  through  the  obstacles.    All  watches  have 
been    set    to    the    second.      At   8-30  a.m.    the   artillery   and   trench 
mortar   bombardment    is    increased    to     the    utmost    and    then — at 
8-50  a.m.    the   attack   is   inaugurated   on   the    entire  front.     Carried 
away  with  burning  enthusiasm  and  the  dominent  wish  to  vanquish, 
the  brave   fellows   rush  at  the  foremost  French  trenches.     Without 
knowing    how,    they    break    through    tlie   wire   obstacles   in    a   few 
minutes.      Many    of  them    remain   stuck   in   the   barbed   wire,    tear 
their    clothes,    fall — rise    again    and    on    towards    the    blockhouses 
that   are   spitting  fire.     At  the  same  time  the  artillery  has  changed 
the     range     of    its    fire    further    towards    the    rear.      The    attack 
succeeds   quickest  at  both  sides  of  the  Vienne-le-Chateau  road,    the 
preparatory   fire  has  worked    most   havoc   here;    the   three   French 
trenches    and   barricade   of   carts  situated  on  the  nearest  ridge,  are 
taken  at  one  dash,  the  first  officer  and  about  100  men  being  taken 
prisoners    in    the    captured    trenches    and   dug-outs.      In   the   dense 
wood  the  progress  is  slower.     Here  bitter  and  obstinate  hand-to-hand 
fighting    takes    place    in    the    foremost    French     trenches.       Every 
machine  gun,    every   block  house,   every  embrasure,   every   dug-out 
here  must  be  attacked  and  captured  singly. 

Our  men  performed  heroic  deeds,  in  this  unknown  maze  of 
trenches,  surrounded  by  obstacles  and  fighting  an  invisible  enemy, 
thereby  displaying  a  cool-headedness  and  contempt  of  death  above 
all  praise.  A  troop  of  Wiirttembergers  with  their  gallant  leader, 
Leutnant  Sommer,  storm  a  blocldiouse  and  in  spite  of  the  violent 
fire  rained  down  from  all  sides,  they  lie  down  on  the  roof  and 
attack    the  garrison  and   their  machine-guns   successfully    by  means 
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of  revolver  shots  and  hand-grenades,  which  they  sent  through  the 
loop-holes.  A  fatal  bullet  fi-om  an  adjoining  trench  puts  an  end  to 
this  brave  young  officer's  life.  One  small  section  advances  far  into 
the  enemy  rear-positions,  but  loses  connection  with  ics  comrades 
and  is  cut  off.  Thus  it  happens  in  many  cases  that  the  bravest, 
who  advance  too  far,  in  their  eagerness,  fall  into  the  hands  of  the 
enemy.  At  another  point  of  the  Labordere-work,  where  the  attack 
met  with  specially  formidable  obstacles  and  fortifications,  Leutnant 
Walker  succeeds  in  penetrating  a  narrow  portion  of  the  enemy 
position  with  his  company.  Suri-ounded  on  three  sides  l)y  far 
superior  numbers  and  without  rear-connections  to  his  batallion,  he 
maintains  a  stand  for  hours  in  the  most  devestating  fire.  Finally 
at  8  o'clock  in  the  evening,  fresh  companies  advance  from  both 
flanks  to  their  heroic  comrades.  Everything  that  is  met  on  the  way, 
being  mown  down  or  taken  prisoner.  The  hand-to-hand  fighting 
that  takes  place  at  the  eastern  portion  of  the  Labordere-work  is 
just  as  violent  and  bloody.  Two  of  the  bravest  young  leaders, 
Leutnant  von  Spindler,  and  Ensign  Kurz  from  the  infantry  i-egiment 
Kaiser  Wilhelm  No.  120  succeed  in  jumping  in  to  an  enemy  trench 
w^ith  a  few  men  and  clearing  it  to  the  right  and  left.  Both  sealed 
their  heroism  with  their  lives,  but  their  good  German  l)lood  was 
not  spent  in  vain.  By  evening,  the  greater  part  of  the  Laboi'dere- 
work,  and  the  entire  positions  on  both  sides  of  the  road  leading  to 
Vienne-le-Chateau  was  in  the  hands  of  the  Wih-ttembergers  and 
Prussian  Landwehr.  Several  violent  counter-attacks  made  bv  the 
French  were  repulsed.  7  officers,  627  men,  6  machine  guns» 
15  trench-mortars,  and  more  than  1,000  rifles,  as  well  as  quantities 
of  equipment,  arms  and  ammunition  being  captured  by  the  victors. 


HI. 

Between  21st  and  29th  June,  the  French  attempted  to  recapture 
tlieir  lost  positions  almost  every  day.  They  subjected  the  German 
troops  in  the  newly  captured  trenches  day  and  night  to  showers  of 
grenades  and  shells,  proceeded  to  counter-attacks  with  their  infantry, 
and  on  28th  and  29th  Juni  poured  a  burning  corrosive  liquid  on. 
several  of  our  trenches.  But  all  their  attempts  were  fruitless,  the 
positions  which  our  troops  captured  on  20th  June,  were  firmly 
maintained. 

Thus  the  30th  June,  a  day  which  will  be  for  ever  memorable 
in  the  histoiy  of  the  Argonne  battles,  approaches:  The  storming 
of  the  French  main  position  from  Labordere  as  far  as  the  Eselsnase. 

On  the  evening  of  29th  June,  the  final  preparations  had  been 
carried  out.  In  like  manner  as  on  20th  June,  artillery  fire  ushers- 
in  the  dawn.  This  time,  conditions  are  more  favourable  for  the 
storm  preparations  of  the  enemy  positions:  The  Central  Cimetiere, 
Bagatelle  Works   and    the    bases  on  the  Eselsnase,    the  stork's  nest 
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and  the  Rheinbaben-hill  clearly  exposed,  as  the  wood  has  almost 
entirely  disappeared  in  this  neighbourhood,  owing  to  the  constant 
sliellin'g  of  the  past  few  months.  Consequently  the  united  fire  of 
the  batteries  and  all  kinds  of  trench  mortars  are  able  to  destroy 
one  building  after  the  other,  causing  indescribable  havoc  and 
destruction.  Late  in  tlie  evening  and  even  the  next  day,  the  prisoners 
who  had  to  hold  out  in  this  hell,  make  an  absolutely  broken  and 
apathetic  impression.  Old  officers  and  sub-officers  assured  us  that 
this  artillery  and  howitzer  fire  that  took  place  in  the  early  morning 
liours  of  30th  June,  was  the  most  dreadful  experience  of  the  entire 
campaign.  A  large  portion  of  the  French  trenches  was  completely 
razed  to  the  ground,  dug-outs  and  blockhouses  filled  with  dead, 
several  hand-grenades  and  mine-depots  exploded,  mine-drifts  and 
subterranean  shelters  turned  into  ruins  hurrying  their  inmates  under 
the  debris.  In  spite  of  this  most  difficult  situation,  the  troops 
manning  the  foremost  French  trenches  make  a  gallant  stand;  whoever 
is  not  killed  remains  at  his  post  at  machine-gun  or  loop-hole  until 
the  end,  till  the  Germans  ai-e  in  the  tr-ench  and  but  the  choice 
between  death  or  capture  remains.  Every  German  soldier  that  has 
participated  in  this  battle,  recognizes  with  honest  esteem:  The 
French  put  up  a  brilliant  fight! 

When  the  fire  had  reached  its  height,  the  assault  began  at  8-45 
a.m.  The  attacking  columns  did  not  advance  like  at  home  on  the 
exercising  ground  with  bayonets  in  front,  but  mostly  with  their 
rifles  slung  on  their  backs,  in  the  right  hand  hand-grenades  and  in 
the  left  like  the  Germans  of  old,  the  protective  shield  (not  made 
of  bear-skins,  but  of  steel),  their  noses  and  mouths  protected  by  a 
mask  so  as  to  ward  off  the  poisonous  gases  of  the  French  shells. 
The  attack  succeeds:  in  hardly  more  than  half  an  hour  the  entire 
Centi-al-  and  Cimetiere- works  are  taken.  One  company  belonging 
to  the  "Infantry  Regiment  No.  124"  advances  further  beyond  the 
second  line,  pursuing  the  retreating  French  as  far  as  the  slope  lead- 
ing to  the  Biesme  valley.  When  the  gallant  company  leader,  Ober- 
leutnant  Berthsch,  is  killed,  the  sub-officer  Jaeckle  takes  over  the 
command  and  it  is  owing  to  his  careful  forethought  that  the  com- 
pany ^vas  not  cut  off,  but  able  to  withdraw  in  good  time  to  the 
new  positions  taken  up  by  his  regiment.  The  first  and  second  line 
of  the  Bagatelle-work — the  so-called  black  and  red  trenches — the 
stork's  nest  and  the  position  on  the  eastern  slope  of  the  Eselsnase 
fall  into  the  hands  of  the  Germans  just  as  quickly.  The  hill,  which 
ascends  from  the  Charmebach-valley  towards  the  west  as  far  as 
the  Eselsnase,  is  as  steep  as  the  red  mountain  of  Spichern.  The 
heroism  and  gallantry  that  was  displayed  by  the  incomparable  bat- 
talions of  the  "Konigs  Infantry  Regiment  No.  145"  during  the  storm 
across  the  Charme-river  on  this  hill,  subjected  as  they  were  to 
llank-fire  from  the  machine  guns  on  the  St.  Hubert-ridge,  will  hence- 
forth be  indelible  in  the  annals  of  German  strength  of  attack  and 
contempt  of  death. 
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Behind  the  Bagatelle-work.  the  attacking  troops  call  a  Halt 
before  a  fresh  strong  hostile  position,  the  so-called  green  ditch 
(griinen  Graben),  The  wood  here  is  again  denser.  On  the  whole 
front,  the  temporary  pause  in  tlie  fighting  is  employed  in  the  hasty 
consolidating  of  the  captured  lines  and  ])ringing  up  of  machine  guns 
and  ammunition.  At  the  same  time,  the  German  troops  on  the  Rhein- 
bal)en-hill  and  further  south  on  the  St.  Hubert- ridge  attack  the 
enemy  partly  of  their  own  accord.  The  same  takes  place  in  the 
afternoon  on  the  right  wing  of  the  attacking  group:  Here,  Wiirttem- 
berger  volunteers  under  command  of  Leutnant  Schwenninger  cap- 
ture that  part  of  the  Labordere-work  tliat  had  remained  in  the 
hands  of  the  French  on  20th  June.  Tlie  French  show  an  obstinate 
and  stubborn  resistance  and  the  fighting  is  especially  violent  on  the 
south-west  slope  of  the  Rheinbaben-hill  and  St.  Hubert-ridge.  Dur- 
ing the  course  of  the  afternoon,  the  French  undertake  several 
counter-attacks  here.  The  sergeant-majors  Schafer  and  Reinartz  of 
the  IV.  Company  of  the  Infantry  Regiment  No.  30  distinguished 
themselves  especially  during  the  bitter  fighting  here,  together  with 
a  few  men,  they  destroyed  the  defenders  of  a  French  blockhouse 
in  the  Madamebach-valley  during  the  course  of  a  violent  hand- 
grenade  conflict.  It  would  be  impossible  to  enumerate  the  heroic 
deeds  performed  in  these  bloody  battles,  as  every  participator  must 
be  considered  a  hero.  As  on  former  occasions,  the  pioneers  Avere 
again  conspicuous  owing  to  the  gallantry  and  skill,  which  they  dis- 
played here.  For  instance,  the  sub-officer  Hauff,  belonging  to  the 
IV.  Company  of  the  Pioneer  Regiment  No.  29  noticed  that  a  flank 
machine  gun  fire  was  coming  from  a  blockhouse.  He  dashed  reck- 
lessly towards  the  blockhouse  and  heedless  of  danger  slung  a  hand- 
grenade  through  the  loop-hole,  which  destroyed  the  machine  gun 
and  men  attending  thereto  in  a  few  seconds. 

Thus  evening  fell,  bringing  the  violent  fighting  to  a  close.  It 
is  only  on  the'  St,  Hubert- ridge  that  figliting  goes  on  until  dark. 
At  the  other  points  of  the  front,  complete  quiet  sets  in.  The  French 
collect  the  remnants  of  their  confused  and  broken  up  units,  diggin-i 
themselves  in  during  the  night  in  feverish  haste  with  that  skill' and 
technical  adaptabihty  peculiar  to  them.  They  do  all  they  can  to 
consolidate  the  "green  ditch,"  so  as  to  ensure  the  utmost  resistance. 
During  the  night,  German  patrols  succeed  in  discovering  all  details 
of  the  new  enemy  position  and  the  obstacles,  which  were  invisible 
during  the  day  in  the  thick  forest.  The  "green  ditch"  (grune  Graben) 
has  wire  obstacles   10  m  in    width   and   a   number   of  blockhouses. 

In  recognition  of  the  fact  that  the  "green  ditch"  cannot  I)e 
attacked  without  artillery  prepai-ation,  the  attack  which  had  been 
planned  for  the  1st  July,  is  postponed  until  the  2nd.  On  1st  Julv 
but  unimportant  fighting  is  reported  from  different  points.  Other- 
wise the  day  is  employed  in  consolidating  the  new  position,  burying 
the  dead  and  bringing  up  of  i-ations  and  water. 
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On  the  morning  of  2nd  July,  the  concentrated  nnd  violent  fire 
of  the  German  artillery  and  trench  mortars  like  that  of  30th  June, 
is  directed  against  the  "green  ditch"  and  French  positions.  Al 
o  o'clock  in  the  afternoon,  some  sections  of  the  Infantry  Regiments 
30  and  173  proceed  to  attack  the  enemy  bases  on  the  slopes  of 
the  Rheinbabenhohe  and  St.  Hubert-ridge,  foi-cing  the  enemy  from 
his  foremost  position  along  the  entire  line.  By  7-30  p.m.  the  Rhein- 
babenhohe has  been  cleared  of  the  French.  Fighting  lasts  until  late 
at  night  at  this  point.  Just  as  on  30th  June,  the  French  troops 
employed  here,  belonging  to  the  42nd  Division,  displayed  consider- 
able gallantry  and  obstinacy. 

Major  Freiherr  von  Lupin  and  his  men  break  through  the 
enemy  positions  in  the  direction  of  the  cross- ways  to  the  north  of 
Harazee  at  5-30  p.m.,  to  attack  the  celebrated  "green  ditch"  from 
the  rear  and  so  cut  off  a  considerable  number  of  the  enemy  forces. 
The  Wvirttemberg  grenadiers  led  by  Hauptmann  Hausser  and  Haupt- 
mann  von  Perfall  press  foi-ward  as  far  as  the  French  camp  on  the 
Harazee  path  and  beyond.  In  the  meantime  tw^o  more  battalions 
wheel  towards  the  east  behind  the  grenadiers,  attacking  the  "green 
ditch"  in  the  rear  and  capture  it.  All  the  French  that  were  in  the 
camp  at  the  cross-ways  i-ushed  forward  in  headless  confusion  to  the 
"green  ditch"  where  the  67th  and  the  145th  were  penetrating 
from  north-east  and  east.  Surroimded  on  all  sides  and  threatened 
by  German  bayonets,  most  of  the  men  surrendered.  But  a  small 
group  continued  to  fight  in  desperation  against  the  invading  Germans. 
Among  these  brave  fellows  was  the  officer  commanding  the  1st  bat- 
talion of  the  French  infantry  regiment  No.  151  Major  Remy,  who 
would  not  surrender  although  challenged  to  do  so  several  times  and 
finally  died  a  hero's  death  in  the  bitter  hand-to-hand  fighting. 

The  evening  falls  slowly.  On  the  whole  fnnt  at  the  Bois  de 
la  Grurie  the  great  attack  has  been  successful.  When  with  the 
"green  ditch"  the  last  bulwark  has  fallen,  the  German  troops  ad- 
vance without  meeting  with  any  resistance.  When  night  falls,  perfect 
calm  prevails.  The  trenches  are  hastily  consolidated  in  the  new 
line  so  that  the  next  morning  will  find  the  Germans  in  firm  and 
secure  fighting  positions  that  can  offer  an  iron  resistance  to  all 
counter-attacks  inaugurated  by  the  enemy.  But  neither  on  this  night 
nor  the  following  days  do  the  French  make  any  attempt  to  recapture 
this  booty  from  the  Germans.  For  several  days  no  artillery  fire  nor 
trench-mortars,  no  hand-grenades,  mines,  poisonous  shells — these  are 
exceptional  conditions  for  the  old  Argonne  warriors,  such  as  they 
have  not  known  for  months. 


IV. 

It  was  only  after  several  days  that  the  booty  captured  during 
the  course  of  the  fighting  between  30th  June  and  2nd  July,  could 
be    ascertained:     37    officers,    including    1    major    and    4    captains, 
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2,519  men  belonging  to  three  and  a  half  different  divisions,  28  ma- 
chine guns,  more  than  100  trench  mortars,  1  revolving  gun,  ahnost 
5,000  ritles,  more  than  30,000  hand-grenades  and  several  engineer- 
and  ammunition  depots,  filled  with  arms,  ammunition  and  war- 
material  of  all  kinds.  Every  day  brings  new  booty  from  the  ruined 
dug-outs  and  subterranean  depots.  Up  to  8th  July,  about  1,600 French 
liad  been  buried.  If  we  estimate  the  prisoners  made  between 
20th  June — 2nd  July  at  3,200  officers  and  men,  the  killed  and 
buried  under  the  ruins  up  to  2,000,  we  have  a  result  (including 
the  number  of  wounded)  of  7,000 — 8,000  men  on  the  part  of  the 
French. 

Tlie  military  importance  of  the  success  lies  in  the  capture  of  a 
favourable  superior  position,  in  the  exceptionally  high  enemy  casu- 
alities  and  in  the  fact  that  we  occupied  strong  French  forces,  which 
according  to  j)risoners'  recitals  were  on  the  point  of  being  trans- 
ported to  be  employed  at  another  point  of  the  front.  The  moral 
success  is  also  of  importance:  Our  troops  learned  in  the  course  of 
the  bitter  fighting  of  these  days  that  their  spirit  of  attack  is  the 
same  as  formerly.  Once  more  the  firm  confidence  and  co-operation 
of  all  units  and  the  true,  hearty  comradeship  that  exists  between 
officers,  sub-officers  and  men,  was  displayed. 

A  few  days  later,  on  9th  July,  deputations  of  all  the  regiments 
that  had  participated  in  the  glorious  fighting  from  20th  June  till 
2nd  July,  about  2,000  officers,  sul)-officers  and  men  assembled  south- 
east of  Langon  at  the  edge  of  the  Argonne  for  a  thanksgiving  ser- 
vice in  a  quiet  glen,  so  as  to  give  thanks  to  Him,  Who  leads  all 
battles,  and  receive  the  decoration  of  the  Iron  Cross  in  the  name 
of  His  Majesty  the  Kaiser.  A  clear,  blue  sky  stretched  above  the 
troops  that  were  drawn  up  in  a  large  square,  their  standards  de- 
corated with  fresh  oak  leaves  and  a  field-altar  that  bad  been  fashionetl 
of  birches.  The  divisional  chaplain  in  a  llaming  speech  pointed  out 
that  the  magnificent  triumphal  procession  in  the  east  was  only 
possible  because  in  the  bulwarks  in  the  west  the  true  and  faithful 
heroes  never  desponded,  but  untiringly  and  unselfishly  repulsed  the 
incessant  attacks  of  a  superior  enemy,  exceeding  even  those  achieve- 
ments during  the  last  successful  battles  in  the  Argonne,  and  at 
his  words  it  was  easy  to  see  the  contentment  and  gratitude  to 
God  which  these  bronzed  and  weather-beaten  soldiers'  faces  ex- 
pressed. The  Crown  Prince  also  expressed  in  a  few  words  his 
recognition  of  the  excellent  conduct  of  the  tried  troops,  who  after 
longnionths  of  position  battles  had  not  forgotten  the  ancient  Prussian 
and'Wurttemberg  spirit  of  attack,  and  that  his  dearest  wish  would 
be  to  lead  them  in  a  general  attack  against  the  enemy  in  the  near 
futin-e.  He  then  concluded  with  three  cheers  for  His  Majesty  the 
Emperor  and  the  King  of  Wiirttemberg,  after  which  he  distributed 
about  600  Iron  Crosses,  shaking  each  of  the  mens'  hands  and 
(|uestioning  them  as  to  their  reminiscences  and  experiences.  The 
celebrations    were    concluded    with    a    parade   march.      The  trooi)s 
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passed  their  princely  leader  with  firm  stej)  and  splendid  bearing, 
the  bearded  Landsturm-meii  and  the  youngest  recruits  to  the  strains 
of  the  Yorck  march  and  the  thunder  ol"  the  German  and  French 
guns,  pride,  victorious  joy  and  confidence  in  all  their  eyes,  in  which 
you  could  read  the  expression:  "We  have  shown  the  French  once 
more  what  a  thrashing  the  German  fists  can  give."' 

V. 

Thar  part  of  the  Argonnes  to  the  north  and  east  af  the  Biesnie, 
is  a  straggling  mountain-ridge,  stretching  from  nord-west  to  south- 
east with  steep  slopes,  intersected  witli  gorges,  descending  to 
the  valleys  of  Aire  and  Biesme.  The  course  of  the  Eoman  road 
roughly  indicates  the  line  of  ridges.  This  i-oad  reaches  the  highest 
point  of  the  ridge  at  "Hill  285"'  from  whence  projections  towards 
the  north-east — "Hill  263" — and  towards  the  west — La  Fille  morte 
— running  parallel  with  the  Varennes-Le-Foiu'-de-Paris  road,  divide 
this  part  of  the  Argonnes  like  a  nattn-al  wall  into  a  northern  and 
southern  half.  "Hill  285"  that  is  but  spai-sely  wooded  and  has  no 
brushwood,  forms  a  point  of  observation,  from  whence  a  magnificent 
view  of  the  Argonnes  and  bevond  towards  the  east — the  hills  north  of 
Varennes,  and  towards  the  west  the  hilly  country  of  the  eastern 
Champagne  is  obtained.  Owing  to  the  altitude  of  this  position,  the 
occupation  of  the  ridges  "263  "-"285  "-La  Fille  moi-te  is  of  great 
military  importance  for  the  troops  fighting  in  the  Argonnes.  When 
during  the  last  days  of  September  the  Germans  entered  the  Ar- 
gonnes from  the  east,  some  single  patrols  and  small  infantry  sec- 
tions succeeded  in  temporarily  reaching  "Hill  285."  But  on  the 
evening  of  29th  September,  they  were  obliged  to  retreat  towards 
the  north  owing  to  far  superior  French  forces,  and  since  then,  the 
French  were  in  a  position  of  this  height,  their  positions  advancing 
about  1  kilometre  towards  the  north  from  here.  At  the  beginning 
of  January  and  middle  of  February  after  bitter  and  obstinate  fight- 
ing, the  German  troops  succeeded  in  forcing  the  enemy  back  several 
hundred  meti-es  on  the  entire  front  from  the  Bolante  as  fai-  as 
"Hill  263." 

WJiile  during  the  course  of  the  glorious  fighting  that  took  place 
between  20th  June  and  2nd  July,  the  French  were  forced  from 
their  fortified  positions  Labordere-Centj-al-Cimetiere-Bagatelle  in  the 
western  Argonnes,  the  troops  in  the  eastern  part  of  the  Argonnes 
prepared  for  an  assault  on  the  commanding  hill  positions  of  "285" 
and  La  p'ille  morte.  If  this  aim  were  achieved,  the  Germans  would 
be  in  possession  of  superior  positions  along  the  entire  Argonnes 
front  from  the  neighbourhood  north  of  Vienne-le-Chateau  to  Bou- 
reuilles  like  an   iron  wall  well   able   to    repulse  all  French  attacks. 

The  French  positions  to  the  north-east,  north,  and  north-west 
of  "Hill  285"  on  the  Riegel,  the  Bolante  and  the  promontory  jutting 
into  the  valley  of  Courtes  Chausses  were  situated  generally  between 
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40 — 50  yards,  at  some  places  hut  '20  yai-ds  from  the  German  positions. 
As  on  this  whole  front  the  teri-itory  slopes  as  a  general  rule  from 
south  to  north,  from  height  •"285"  towaj-ds  north-east  to  the  Osson 
valley  from  La  Fille  morte  'o  the  hed  of  the  Mcurisson  and  furtlier 
to  the  west  to  a  gorge  beside  the  valley  of  the  Courtes  Chausses — 
the  French  had  the  advantage  of  better  observation  and  as  a  conse- 
(pience  freer  aim  against  oui-  positions  and  rear-connections.  In 
the  Osson,  Cheppe  and  ^leui'isson,  as  well  as  the  Courtes  Chausses 
valleys  and  the  slopes  which  run  down  to  these,  the  stunted  trees 
have  an  undergrowth  of  exceptional  denseness.  Higher  up  on 
the  hills,  the  wood  is  not  so  thick  and  the  ground  co\ered  with 
ferns  and  thick  grass;  here  as  in  the  Bois  de  la  Grurie  (western 
Argounes).  tlie  ground  growth  was  almost  entirely  swept  away  by 
the  infantry  and  ai'tillery  fire  of  the  past  few  months.  The  Frencli 
])()sitions  on  these  heights  consisted  of  several  trenches,  dug 
"2 — 3  metres  into  the  ground,  which  were  connected  with  each  othei- 
by  means  of  a  maze  of  conununication  trenches  all  of  which  were 
in  cooperation  with  the  reserve  positions  on  "Hill  285"  and  La 
Fille  morte.  Tlie  trenches  in  the  lighting  line  ^\■ere  fortified  by 
means  of  strong  planks,  wire  obstacles,  walls,  cement  and  bundles 
of  ])rushwood  at  many  points  having  shelters  I  —  2  metres  in  height 
and  intei'sected  every  5 — 6  yai-ds  l)y  strongly  fortified  breast-works. 
vSeveral  blockhonses  \\\t\\  machine-gun  positions  beside  and  above 
each  other  formed  bases  in  the  foremost  and  rear  positions  as  well 
as  in  the  intervening  spaces.  The  shelters  for  the  men  in  the  front 
ti-enches  and  the  reserves  were  spacious  caves  ilug  deep  into  the 
2;round.  In  front  of  the  foremost  firintr  line  between  tlic  trenches 
of  the  rear  lines  and  especially  iu  the  almost  impenetrablv  thick 
underwood  of  the  various  glens  and  side  valley  broad  wire  obstacles 
were  erected,  composed  partly  of  barbed  \vire  and  partly  of  Spanish 
riders  and  rolls  of  wire. 

From  the  Gei'man  positions,  nothing  more  of  the  Labyrinih, 
this  ai'tistically  erected  row  of  fortifications,  could  be  seen,  but  a 
narrow,  light  yellow  streak  of  thrown-up  clav.  here  and  there  the 
beams  of  a  blockhouse,  or  a  small  j)iece  of  barbed  wire.  Far  to 
the  rear,  the  heavy  and  light  French  batteries  were  scattered  through- 
out the  entire  forest,  the  trench-mortars,  minethrowers,  and  revolving 
cannons  being  somewhat  neai'er. 

The  time  chosen  for  attack  on  these  ])ositions  was  the  L'Uh  July. 
Shortly  after  dawn,  the  artillery  and  trench-mortar  fire  was  to  begin, 
at  S  o'clock  in  the  morning  the  attack  on  an  advanced  section  of 
a  P'i'ench  foi-tification  situated  in  front  of  our  left  wing,  and  at  1L30 
the  attack   along  the  entire  front. 

We  learned  later  from  ])risoners'  recitals  and  captured  French 
orders  of  the  day,  that  in  the  east  of  the  Argonnes  the  enemy  on 
his  side  had  been  pivparing  a  great  attack,  which  was  at  first  to 
have  taken  place  on  llth  July,  but  was  then  postponed  to  the 
14 til  July,  the  French  national  festival.    On  this  day,  all  troops  be- 
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longing  to  the  V.  and  XXXII.  French  Army  ("oi-ps — with  auxiliaiy 
units  more  th;in  S  divisions — were  to  attack  on  the  wiiole  Argoniies 
front  and  the  adjoining  sections.  In  Bois  do  la  (irurie  and  to  the 
west  oi' the  Argonnes,  this  attack  did  actually  take  place  on  14th  .luly, 
hut  was  repulsed,  suttering  heavy  losses.  But  in  the  eastern  Ai-- 
gonnes.  events  turned  out  quite  differently  to  how  they  had  been 
planned. 

Owing  to  the  fact  that  the  French  themselves  had  been  planning 
o[)erations  and  that  they — wai'ued  by  the  increased  activity  of  the 
Oerman  artillery  and  other  signs  of  an  impending  attack — were  not 
at  all  surprised  when  we  jn-occeded  to  attack,  our  men  found  the 
enemy  excellently  prepared  for  them.  The  French  fighting  lines 
were  strongly  manned,  the  artillery  lavishly  supplied  with  ammu- 
nition and  all  kinds  of  weapons  for  hand-to-hand  fighting  in  readiness 
in  lai-ge  numbers. 


VI. 

The  13th  Julv  dawned.  On  the  previous  evening  and  dui-ing 
the  night,  the  last  preparations  have  been  made  in  the  German 
trenches.  Fvery  man  knows  exactly  what  his  task  is.  The  tlioughts 
of  the  impending  attack  cause  hearts  to  be  (piicker  full  of  joyful 
excitement  and  tension.  What  will  the  next  12  hours  bring? 
Possibly  to  many  a  dear  comrade  death,  but  certainly  the  victory 
for  the  whole.  It  cannot  possibly  be  otherwise;  wherever  German 
fists  strike,  the  enemy  has  had  to  clear  the  field,  no  mattei-  how 
bravely  he  defended  himself,  nor  how  much  precious  blood  was 
spilled.  It  was  thus  in  autumn,  and  in  January  and  February  too. 
The  Herr  Hauptmann  asked  yesterday  evening,  who  wanted  to  go 
with  the  fiist  attacking  colunm  and  evei-yone  reported  himself  as 
willing.  The  Hauptmann  could  not  employ  so  many,  so  they  drew 
for  places.  Ah!  those  at  home,  if  they  had  been  there — thej'  could 
have  been  ])rbud  of  their  boys. 

The  dawn  now  begins  to  break — a  cool  dull  morning.  It 
is  not  yet  (|uitc  bright  when  the  first  heavy  grenade  comes  howling 
irom  a  German  battery  position  falling  right  in  the  middle  of  the 
enemy  position  and  exploding  with  a  tlnuidering  din.  burying 
everything  far  and  near  in  a  shower  of  explosives,  stones,  and 
lumps  of  clav.  In  the  next  few  mimites  it  seemed  as  though  hell 
had  l)ecn  let  loose.  From  all  sides  the  shells  conje  whizzing,  howl- 
in"-  and  rattlina;  alons;,  causing  death  and  desti-uction  in  the  enemv 
positions,  which  were  soon  enveloped  in  a  yellow  grey  cloud  of  dust 
and  smoke.  Our  fellows  could  not  master  theii-  curiosity  and  had  lo 
look  over  the  parapet  so  as  to  be  convinced  of  the  excellent  effects 
<»f  oui-  ai'tillery  fii-e.  This  plcasxu'e  liowever  does  not  last  loiig,  for 
in  a  few  minutes  the  French  liatteries  and  trench-mortai-s  open  fire, 
which   increases  from  lionr  to  hour  until  its  vicjlence  has  reached  its 
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height.     It   is   lar   Avurst;  maii  the  whole  attack  having  to  hold  out 
inactive  under  the  destructive  shower  of  grenades,  for  hours. 

At  8  o'clock  a.  m.,  the  V.  Silesian  Rifles  and  an  Infantry  hattalion 
from  Metz  advance  on  the  left  wing  about  the  middle,  between  the 
])()ints  263  and  "JSS,  against  the  advanced  French  base.  In  7  minutes 
I  lie  first  thi-ec  trenches  are  ovennin  and  the  enemy  closed  in  on 
])oth  sides,  so  that  he  will  not  be  able  to  flank  the  main  attack 
from  here. 

While  this  has  ])een  going  on,  the  ai-tillery  and  trench  fii-e  has 
reaihed  its  height  along  the  whole  front.  Many  trenches  on  both 
sides  being  razed  to  the  ground  during  the  course  of  the  morning. 
At  one  point  a  mine  explodes  in  a  French  hand-grenade  depot, 
which  is  blown  up  with  a  fearful  din.  Behind  the  front  in  one 
dug-out,  10.5  dead  French  were  found  the  following  day.  owing  to 
a  lieavv  mortar  grenade  having  penetrated  and  exploded.  Regard- 
less of  the  destriicti\'e  fire,  our  artfllery  observers  remain  at  their 
j)Osts,  making  the  necessary  reports  as  to  the  effects  of  the  fire. 
At  three  different  points,  the  Leutnants  Kaiser  and  Fritsche  and 
the  Corpoi-al  (Offizierstellvertreter)  Bock  held  to  their  posts  in  sap- 
heads  at  but  a  few  meters  distance  from  the  enemy  trenches,  the 
entire  morning,  directing  the  fire  of  their  batteries  from  here. 
Shortly  l)efore  the  attack,  at  another  point,  Uvo  pioneers,  the  ser- 
geant-major Bansamier  and  sub-officer  Tuttenuit  crawled  through  a 
sap-head  until  they  were  quite  near  the  Fi*ench  position  and  laid 
a  double  supply  of  explosives,  although  exposed  to  a  shower  of 
hand-grenades  and  mines.  At  1 1'30  to  the  second,  the  fuse  was 
kindled:  A  fearful  explosion — and  the  next  moment  the  first  mus- 
ketiei's  and  pioneers  rush  forward  through  the  funnels  caused  by 
tlie  explosion  to  the  French  trenches.  In  a  few  moments  tlie 
undamaged  part  of  the  wire  ol)stacles  are  torn  asunder  and  cut, 
to  the  right  and  left  the  hand-grenades  thrown  at  the  Frenchmens' 
heads,  and  regardless  of  danger  Pioneer  Blum  of  the  1st  comjiany 
of  the  Pioneer  Battalion  No.  16,  rushes  at  the  enemy  trenches.  A 
few  minutes  pass  and  the  first  wave  of  the  storm  has  already  broken 
the  resistance  in  the  foremost  trenches  and  is  now  advancing  against 
the  second  and  third  lines.  At  the  same  time  along  the  whole 
front  from  the  Bolante  as  far  as  beyond  Roman  road,  the  storm 
has  broken  loose.  At  many  points  our  men  met  with  a  violent 
infantry  and  machine-gun  fire  at  the  moment  at  which  they  emerged 
from  the  ti-enches.  It  is  of  great  importance  to  get  through  the 
obstacles  as  rjuickly  as  possil)le.  At  oiu^  specially  dangerous  point, 
a  voung  officer,  Leutnant  Freiherr  von  IVIarschall,  advances  far 
before  liis  rifles  and  jumps  across  the  wire  erection  that  is  4  metres 
in  width.  The  others  follow  him — opposite  them  a  blockhouse 
with  two  machine-guns  spitting  death  and  destruction  can  be  seen. 
The  riflemen  rush  at  this,  flinging  their  liand-grenades  through  the 
loop-holes  and  the  back-entrance,  thus  destroying  the  men  serving 
the  machine-guns.     Three,  four,  five  trenches  are  ovei-run  and  tiien 
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down  into  the  Meurisson  valley.  Here  in  a  covered  position,  a 
trench-mortar  is  standing  that  is  being  served  to  the  last  moment 
bv  a  French  artillery  captain,  suri-oinided  by  his  men,  who  are  all 
lying  dead  or  wounded  around  him.  He  is  in  the  act  of  hurling 
one  of  his  much  feared  petards  on  the  advancing  attackers,  when  a 
country  lad  from  the  Polish-Silesian  frontier,  rifleman  Kucznier/, 
rushes  at  him,  calling  out:  "Here  you  have  your  reward  for  having 
hurled  your  big  petards  at  us."  The  officer  clutches  at  his  revolver, 
but  the  butt-end  of  the  Silesian  gun  is  quicker  than  the  captain's 
bullet,  and  the  valiant  ritlemen  press  forward.  In  the  heat  and 
enthusiasm  of  the  fighting  many  do  not  remark  that  they  have 
already  reached  Hill  285 — their  aim,  and  press  further  forward  as 
far  as  the  valley  of  the  Courtes  Chausse. 

In  the  meantime  however,  the  officers  on  the  hill  recognizing 
the  situation,  have  called  hack  a  great  part  of  their  companies  and 
now  l)egin  with  the  erection  and  consolidation  of  the  new  ])()sition. 
But  a  small  troop  of  too  daring,  advance  to  the  middle  of  the  French 
batteries  and  camp,  led  by  tlie  Reserve  Leutnant  Englisch  of  the 
3rd  Comjiany  of  the  6th  Rifle  Battalion.  The  riflemen,  full  of  the 
joy  of  victory  at  their  valuable  booty  attempt  to  bring  back  the 
captured  guns  (there  were  four  light  and  one  heavy  of  same).  It 
is  impossible,  the  guns  are  too  heavy  and  too  firmly  built-in.  So 
they  must  content  themselves  witli  breaking  up  the  breeches,  sights 
and  stands  Ijy  means  of  hatchets,  spades  and  axes,  so  that  at 
least  the  booty  which  they  cannot  take  along,  will  only  be  left 
to  the  enemy  in  a  useless  condition.  At  ihe  last  moment,  the  riflemen 
Wistoba  and  Broil  stuffed  two  hand-grenades  into  the  muzzles  of 
two  of  the  guns,  their  explosion  causing  further  damages.  Broil 
hurled  another  hand-grenade  into  the  ammunition  depot  situated 
near,  which  blew  uj)  with  a  fearful  crash — and  then  they  returned 
with  all  speed  to  their  battalion,  as  a  moment's  hesitation  might  have 
meant  these  gallant  fellows  being  taken  by  the  French  reserves  who 
were  hurrying  up.  At  another  point,  the  riflemen  managed  in  all 
haste  to  destroy  a  strong  motor,  which  was  erected  in  cooperation 
with  the  mine-drifts. 

All  this  had  been  accomplished  in  the  course  of  two  hours. 
Simultaneously,  complete  and  splendid  success  had  been  gained  at 
all  tlie  other  "points  of  the  front.  One  battalion  belonging  to  the 
infantry  regiment  No.  135  under  command  of  Hau])tmanu  Wegener, 
specially  distinguishing  itself  at  the  storming  of  La  F.-Ue  morte.  The 
battalioii  had  attacked  from  the  black  ridge  and  was  obliged  first 
to  take  an  exceptionally  strongly  fortified  enemy  point,  the  so-called 
Steinfestung  (stone  fortress).  The  speedy  success  achieved  here, 
must  be  mainly  attributed  to  reserve-lieutenant  Breithaupt  of  the 
2nd  comj)any.  who  with  his  platoon  skilfully  manoeuvered  via  the 
Meurisson  valley,  attacking  and  cutting  oflf^tlie  enemy  from  the  rear. 
At  single  points  at  the  Bolante,  the  French  defended  themselves  with 
the  utmost  obstinacy  and   tenacity.      Hexe   our   troops  were   unable 
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to  storm  forward  from  position  to  position,  but  were  obliged  tt> 
fight  step  l)y  step  through  tlie  maze  of  saps  and  communication 
trenches.  A  French  officer  had  taken  up  a  ]:)osition  at  the  exit  of 
one  of  the  trenches  and  shot  down  every  German,  who  showed 
himself  at  the  other  end.  A  soldier  knelt  l)eside  him  with  the  second 
ritle,  handing  a  fresh  one  to  his  officer  after  every  shot.  It  was 
only  when  this  had  been  going  on  for  some  time  that  a  German 
officer  succeeded  bv  means  of  a  Avell-aimed  hand-grenade  in  removing 
this  obstinate,  heroicallv  lighting  enemy  from  oin-  path. 

On  the  other  wing  to  the  east  of  the  Roman  road,  the  attack  had 
made  but  slight  progress  at  the  commencement.  Leutnant  Johannsen. 
another  valient  Silesian  rilleman,  here  specially  distinguished  himself, 
by  recognizing  at  the  decisive  moment  the  possil)ility  of  attacking  the 
French  that  were  occupied  with  tlie  130th  in  a  iVontal  attack  from 
the  west,  in  the  Hank,  thus  'compelling  them  to  yield.  Concurrently 
with  this  at  a  distance  of  about  500  metres  further  east.  Leutnant 
Nichterlein  Avith  the  first  company  of  the  Infantry  Regiment  130 
broke  through  the  enemy  lines  and  succeeded  in  penetrating  some 
blockliouses,  where  he  took  several  jjrisoners,  at  the  same  time 
ca])turing  one  machine-gun,  2  donkey's  cannons,  and  2  revolving  guns. 

Tlie  French  inaugurated  several  coiniter-attacks  against  Hill  2iS5 
during  the  afternoon,  all  which  however  were  repulsed  by  the  144th 
and  the  rifles.  The  enemy  continued  an  incessant  artillery  fire  with 
a  lavish  expenditure  of  ammunition,  now  and  then  using  shells  con- 
taining asphyxiating  gases  until  late  in  the  evening,  when  finally  the 
darkness  falling,  all  counter-attacks  had  to  be  abandoned  and  the 
fighting  slowly  abated,  the  French  infantry  on  the  whole  front 
being  now  dii-ectlv  opposite  the  new  German  position.  Great 
activity  was  displayed  on  both  sides  and  all  available  forces 
employed  in  throwing  up  new  trenches,  so  as  to  be  equipped  foi' 
a  continuation  of  the  fighting  the  following  day.  In  spite  of  the  un- 
]iaralleled  fatigue  and  excitement,  which  our  troops  had  undergone 
dui-ing  this  day  of  fighting,  still  an  enthusiastic,  proud  and  joyful 
s])irit  of  triumph  prevailed.  Every  one  had  done  all  he  could. 
During  the  Course  of  the  evening  and  night,  sevei'al  wounded  re- 
ported themselves  at  the  dressing  station,  that  had  been  shot  in  the 
ai-nis  or  legs  early  in  the  day  and  had  nevertheless  gone  on  to 
tlie  end.  so  as  not  to  miss  anything  of  the  soldiers  ideal — victory. 
And  each  of  them  knew  well  that  the  morrow  would  bring  the 
news  of  the  heroism  and  glory  of  the  Argonne  battles  to  the 
furthest  ends  of  the  earth — to  the  comrades  fighting  against  the 
Russians  and  far  across  the  seas,  but  principally  to  Father  and 
Mother  and  all  the  dear  ones  at  home. 

The  Gemian  troops  on  the  entire  front  had  achieved  the  de- 
sii-ed  jToal  duriiia;  the  course  of  the  bitter  contest  of  13th  July.  The 
Hill  line  285 — La  Fille  i^orte — was  firmly  in  the  hands  of  the  Ger- 
mans, while  tlie  enemy's  losses  could  be  estimated  at  64  officei-s 
including  1  major  and  9  captains,  more  than  3.400  men.  2  mountain- 
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and  2  revolving  guns,  34  machine-guns.  51  trencli-niorlars,  5  bronze- 
nioi'tnrs  ;uid  an  incalc'ul;il)le  (juantity  of  anuMuiiitioii,  arms  and  war 
material,  whicii  we  succeeded  in  capturing.  INloi-e  tlian  "200  dead 
Frenchmen  lay  stretched  on  the  battlefield  and  were  buried  bv 
our  ti'oops  the  following  day. 

During  tbe  coui'se  of  the  Argonne  l)attles  from  'iOlb  June  until 
31st  Jul^'.  more  than  1  l(i  officers  and  7,000  men  were  taken  pi'isoners 
and  4.000  dead  French  counted,  while  the  number  of  wounded  can 
be  estimated  at  5.000—6.0(10.  From  this  we  see  that  the  entire 
losses  sustained  by  the  French  on  this  section  are  about  10,000 
to   17.000  men. 

Our  troops  recognize  unreservedly  and  with  esteem  and  ad- 
miration the  obstinate,  courageous  bravery,  with  which  tlie  Fi-ench 
defend(>d  themselves  stej)  for  step,  trench  for  trench,  and  from  one 
grenade-hole  to  another.  Do  they  know  for  what  they  are  fighting, 
the>e  French  soldiei's!'  Do  they  all  believe  the  fairy-tale  that  it 
was  the  love  oi'  conquest  of  the  (rerman  Huns  that  caused  this 
wa'r,  and  do  they  hate  all  of  us  (iermans?  Certainly  not.  but  they 
do  their  dntv  to  the  end  until  theii*  last  breath  like  true  soldiers. 
In  this  spii'it  we  revere  the  memory  of  the  fallen  enemy. 

The  indignation  of  our  troops  is  all  the  more  when  they  i-ead 
the  unparalleled  lies  contained  in  the  French  comnuuiiques.  The 
official  reports  of  the  Paris  Press  are  as  follows:  "The  Crown 
Prince's  army  has  reconunenced  an  offensive  in  the  Argonnes, 
sustaining  a  fresh  defeat.  The  enemy  that  had  gained  a  tempoi'ary 
footing  in  oiu"  foremost  ti-enches,  was  I'epulsed  owing  to  our 
counter-attacks  that  were  inaugurated  immediately.  The  Germans 
have  not  succeeded  in  gaining  more  than  40'^  metres  at  any  ])oint. 
Hill  285  that  was  occupied  by  the  enemy  foi-  a  short  time,  was 
immediately  recaptured  by  our  troops."  When  we  compare  tlie 
fact  that  we  still  are  in  firm  possession  of  Hill  285  and  that  the 
enemjr  counter-attacks  did  not  succeed  in  tearing  as  much  as  a 
centimetre  of  the  captured  ground  from  us.  that  the  gained  territory 
amounts  to  700 — 800  metres  on  an  average,  at  some  points  even 
as  much  as  1,000  metres  one  is  siu-prised  that  the  French  authorities 
are  not  ashamed  of  aiming  such  a  blow  at  the  truth,  considering 
that  their  own  troops,  who  know  the  facts,  are  (juite  competent 
judges  of  the  result  of  these  battles. 

"If  we  suffei'  defeats  like  that  very  often,"  say  our  men  in 
the  front  line,  "we  shall  soon  have  defeated  ourselves  into  Paris." 


Breaking  through  at  Przasnysz. 

Berlin,  31st  July  1915.      ]Main    Headquartei's   has   sent   us    the 
following  account : 

The    troops    under  command    of  Fieldmarshal  von  Hindenburg 
have    again    begun    to    make    good   progress    Irom    the  Piliza  to  the 
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Baltic  shores.  In  coiijunction  witli  this  offensive,  General  von  Galhvitz 
got  orders  to  penetrate  the  enemy  position  with  the  troops  nnder 
his  command  that  had  been  keeping  watch  at  the  southern  frontier 
of  East-  and  ^Vest-Prussia  for  montlis  past.  This  task  necessarily 
appeared  to  he  exceptionally  difficult,  as  it  must  ])e  supposed  that 
the  Russians  had  taken  advantage  of  the  pause  ])y  building  a  net 
of  favoui'a])ly  situated  and  strongly  fortified  positions  between  their 
front  line  and  the  Narcw  fortifications.  AVlioever  examines  these 
fortification  works,  some  of  which  wei'e  taken  by  assault  and  others 
forsaken,  will  I)e  astonished  at  the  amount  of  work  and  technical 
knowledge  and  activity  there  displayed.  They  stretch  for  miles 
— in  a  depth  of  15 — 20  kilometres  — three,  four,  even  five  systems 
of  trenches,  one  behind  the  other,  trenches  so  strong  and  deep  as 
ai-e  only  known  in  the  annals  of  this  obstinate  position  war. 
Hundreds  of  thousands  of  sturdy  trunks  of  trees  have  l)een  used 
here,  millions  of  sand-bags  lie  on  the  breast-works  and  are  piled 
up  on  the  bi-oad  paivipets.  At  some  points  bom])-proof  shelters 
and  stables  have  been  erected  deep  down  under  the  earth.  Every- 
where thick  wire  entanglements  can  l)e  seen  before  the  fr-ont, 
oftentimes  sunk  and  erected  in  two  or  three  rows.  Projecting 
bastions,  comfortable  and  safe  ol)servation-posts  give  all  the 
charactei"  of  a  fortress.  The  territoiy  here  is  very  hilly,  mountains 
can  be  seen  here  and  there  with  towering  crests  and  steep  decliv- 
ities. The  Russians  have  felled  quite  a  large  portion  of  the 
numerous  woods,  so  as  to  have  a  l)etter  view  and  further  aim. 
It  is  impossil)le  to  attack  such  a  force  in  its  whole  extent  on  a 
broad  frontal,  and  an  investment  of  the  enemy  was  impossible, 
owing  to  the  fact  that  the  German  and  Russian  lines  were  situated 
quite  near  each  othei-  at  almost  all  points. 

General  von  Galhvitz  decided  to  break  through  at  two  points 
situated  so  near  each  otliei-  that  a  successful  advance  here  was 
bound  to  effect  the  intervening  space  as  well  as  that  extending  towards 
the  right  and  left.  The  projecting  corners  of  the  most  advanced 
Russian  position  to  the  north-west  and  north-east  of  Przasnysz 
were  the  points  selected  for  the  attack.  This  town  that  has  been 
so  hotly  contested  and  the  surroundings  of  which  have  been  bathed 
in  such  quantities  of  Russian  and  German  blood,  and  which  itself 
has  been  reduced  to  a  heap  of  ruins,  had  been  built  out  to  a  kind  of 
fortress  by  the  Russians  in  that  they  had  erected  a  regular  belt  of 
strong  field-works  all  around.  It  was  not  to  be  attacked  this  time, 
but  to  fall  into  the  hands  of  the  troops  fighting  to  the  right  and 
left  as  a  prize  of  victory.  This  plan  was  cai-ried  out  with  complete 
success.  Like  the  blades  of  a  powerful  pincers,  the  valiant  German 
troops  broke  through  the  enemy  lines  at  both  sides  of  Przasnysz, 
joining  up  and  closing  in  on  the  other  side  of  the  town.  The  Russian 
gairison  had  to  leave  the  fortress  without  offering  fight,  so  as  not 
to  be  cut  off.  Such  success  howevei'  would  never  have  been  achieved 
without  the   most    careful  preparation  on  the  part  of  the  attackers. 
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General  von  Gallwitz  hronglit  up  stronii,  infantry  I'orces  to  the 
points  ol"  ])enetration,  especially  on  the  right,  w  hicii  were  snpported 
there  hy  artillery,  the  anununition  snpplies  of  which  proved  most 
difficult,  owing  to  the  miserable  roads.  All  this  had  to  he  kept 
secret  frcmi  the  enemy  and  the  Russians  did  not  consider  any 
serious  attack  possible^  although  oui-  guns  had  been  gradually 
advancing  and  our  batteries  had  begun  to  open  fire.  At  a  little 
distance  beyond  Przasnysz,  our  ti-oops  discovered  a  field-railway 
that  had  just  been  completed  and  on  which  public  trai'Hc  was  to 
begin  the  following  day. 

It  was  only  on  the  morning  ()f  loth  .luly  that  the  Russians  were 
rudely  awakened  from  their  peaceful  slumber.  The  sun  had  hardly 
risen,  when  the  shells  Irom  the  hundreds  of  fiery  throats  of  light 
and  heavy  calibre  were  showered  down  on  the  Russian  positions. 
The  cannonade  assumed  such  dimensions  that  it  made  a  tleep  im- 
pression on  the  German  troops,  entirely  robbing  the  Russians  of 
their  presence  of  mind.  In  spite  of  the  hazy  rainy  weather,  our 
artillery  aimed  splendidly.  The  cannoneers  in  such  strongly  fortified 
field  positions  can  only  be  put  aside  by  direct  explosion.  Tike  a  shower 
of  hail,  the  shells  exploded  directly  before  and  behind  the  Russian 
lines,  and  very  often  in  the  shelters  themselves.  Even  though  but 
a  small  number  of  the  enemy  were  killed,  still  the  moral  effects 
were  all  the  more  powerful.  Prisoners'  i-ecitals  have  stated  that 
in  this  hell  fire  all  discipline  of  the  troops  ceased.  Owing  to  this 
and  to  the  surprishig  eficct  of  the  entire  attack,  it  is  explical)le  that 
in  the  course  of  the  attack  on  the  first  Russian  position  our  in- 
fantry met  with  but  little  resistauce  sufiering  compai-atively  few  ca- 
sualities.  The  attack  had  been  timed  for  8  a.  m.  for  a  large  portion 
of  the  troops,  for  others  somewhat  latei'.  and  a  quarter  of  an  hour 
after,  at  some  points  even  before  the  appointed  time  the  success 
had  been  assured.  The  German  infantry  did  not  allow  themselves 
to  be  hindered  in  their  glorious  advance,  as  they  recognized  the 
effects  oi"  our  artillery  fire  and  perceived  batches  of  unarmed 
Russians  advancing,  who  but  sought  salvation  from  the  fearful 
shelling  in  captivity.  The  strongly  fortified  village  of  (irodusk  that 
is  surrounded  by  commanding  hills  presented  a  weird  spectacle. 
The  houses  that  had  not  been  demolished  hitherto,  were  on  fire, 
the  magnificent  church  a  heap  of  ruins  and  all  around,  crater  for 
crater  gave  testimony  of  the  devestating  effects  produced  by  the 
artiUery.  The  Thuringian  troops,  who  valiantly  carried  out  the 
penetration  here  while  part  of  the  enemy  guns  wei-e  still  firing, 
succeeded  hi  capturing  5  Russian  guns,  as  our  fire  had  succeeded 
in  driving  off  the  gun-carriages  that  had  attempted  to  come  up  to 
their  rescue.  The  other  ])oints  at  which  tlie  penetration  had  been 
carried  out,  presented  a  like  spectacle.  The  nnich  feared  Kasteii- 
w'ood  to  the  north  of  Wengra  had  been  reduced  to  a  heap  of 
splintered  masts,  while  the  strong  hill  positions  to  the  northwest 
of  Przasnysz  had  been   completely  destroyed.      In  the  course  of  the 
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morning,  the  sun  broke  through  the  clouds,  sending  down  his  rays 
on  the  joyfully  advancing  German  troops.  They  pushed  forward 
across  the  hill  that  lay  before  them,  not  giving  the  enemy  time  to 
make  a  stand  at  any  of  the  strongly  fortified  second  positions. 
Thus,  several  carefully  prepared,  splendid  positions  fell  into  our 
hands  almost  without  a  fight.  On  the  same  day,  these  indefatigable 
troops  advanced  as  far  as  the  next  line,  even  attacking  part  of  it  during 
the  night.  We  must  here  call  special  attention  to  the  capture  of 
Gorne,  which  according  to  former  experience  had  been  considered 
almost  impregna])le.  The  sure  aim  of  the  artillery  and  impatience 
of  the  infantrv  had  achieved  more  than  we  had  ever  dared  to  hope 
for  and  within  24  hours  Przasnysz  had  been  flanked  on  both  sides 
and  could  not  j)ossibly  hold  out. 

A  fine  drizzling  rain  continued  dui-ing  the  entire  14th  July.  The 
march  through  Przasnysz,  which  was  ruined  by  fire  and  absolutely 
devoid  of  all  human  beings  was  melancholy  enough,  ])ut  nevertheless 
our  soldiers  closed  up  the  pincers,  joining  to  the  south  so  as  to 
proceed  against  the  new  enemy  position,  the  last  before  the  Narew 
line  and  Ijreak  through  this  also.  The  Russians  had  given  up  all 
the  intervening  lines  and  speedily  occupied  the  exce])tionally  strongly 
fortified  defence  position,  extending  along  the  Wysogrod-C'iclianow- 
Zielona-Szczuki-Krasnosiele-line  and  consisting  of  several  consecu- 
tive rows.  Our  troops  were  at  first  in  doubt  as  to  whether  they 
would  meet  with  strong  opposition  here. 

The  1 5th  Jidv  brought  a  serious  answer.  When  after  a  violent 
artillerv  preparation  the  rifles  began  to  advance,  they  were  met 
everywhere  with  a  violent  rifle  and  machine-gun  fire.  The  enemy 
appeared  to  be  determined  to  defend  the  last  bulwark  to  the  end. 
Thus  but  a  slow  advance  was  made  at  most  points,  and  more  than 
once  the  time  for  the  artillery  shelling  had  to  be  prolonged.  In 
spite  of  the  clear,  sunny  weather  that  allowed  of  good  observation 
the  success  was  not  so  thorough  as  on  the  first  day.  But  right  in 
the  centre  of  the  main  jjenetrating  forces  were  tro()j)s,  whose  si)irit 
of  attack  is  especially  strong.  One  division  had  for  its  aim  the 
heights  south  and  south-east  of  Zielona  and  had  already  advanced 
to  within  300  m.  of  the  enemy  during  the  morning.  The  guard 
regiments  on  the  right  wing  that  had  undei-gone  great  fatigues,  were 
toid  ofi"  to  await  the  turn  events  would  take — when  they  suddenly 
reported  at  1-30:  "They  considered  the  enemy  position  ready  for 
attack  and  were  going  to  proceed  in  half  an  hour."  When  the 
troops  on  the  left  wing  heard  this,  they  did  not  wish  to  be  left 
behind  and  so  the  division  proceeded  to  attack  at  2  o'clock  sharp. 
It  was  a  risky  undertaking  to  proceed  thus  to  attack  before  the 
reinforcements  liad  come  up  and  its  success  must  be  attributed  to 
the  magnificent  cooperation  of  the  infantry  and  heavy  artillery. 
With  full  confidence  in  the  good  aim  of  the  "black  brothers"  the 
riflemen  advanced  through  the  high  corn  field  as  soon  as  a  volley 
of  shells    had    exploded   in  front  of  them,    sending   back  reports  of 
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their  new  lines  by  means  of  prearranged  signs.  Then  tlie  artilleiy 
pushod  its  range  100  ni.  forwai-ds  and  under  its  cover  they 
rushed  into  the  fresh  holes  made  by  the  shells.  It  was  in  this 
"way  that  they  advanced,  and  neither  the  Russian  quick-fire  nor  the 
■double  rows  of  wii-e  entanglements  was  able  to  stem  their  pro- 
gress. When  the  Germans  shouted  huri'ah,  the  Russians  bluffed 
.by  such  power  took  to  their  heels  and  lied.  At  2-30  the  Staff  of 
the  division  got  a  telephone  report  from  the  left  wing:  The  enemy 
position  has  been  captured,  and  the  news  had  hardly  been  noted 
•down,  when  a  similar  report  was  sent  in  by  the  right  wing.  A 
little  later — also  of  their  own  accord — the  adjoining  division  that 
is  formed  of  young  fellows,  who  had  only  been  recruited  since  the 
•outbreak  of  war,  proceeded  to  attack  the  Bastion  at  Klonowo.  The 
effect  of  this  first  penetration  of  the  Russian  main  position  had  its 
results  during  the  course  of  the  afternoon  and  night  along  the  whole 
front.  Fresh  forces  were  thrown  into  the  gaps,  helping  to  increase 
them.  The  enemy,  it  is  true,  put  up  a  stubborn  resistance  at  many 
points,  but  was  unable  to  resist  the  frontal  attack  and  Hank  pressure. 
A  skilful  attempt  to  repulse  the  German  troops  that  had  first  broken 
thi'ough,  by  occupying  a  side  position,  was  foiled  by  a  renewed 
sharp  advance.  A  Russian  cavalry  brigade  that  proceeded  to  attack 
our  infantry  south-east  of  the  strong  Opinogura  position  tiiat  had  al- 
ready fallen,  could  not  but  meet  with  failure,  the  Cossaks  and  Hussars 
being  mown  down  in  a  moment.  Some  single  rear  enemy  positions 
also  fell  soon  after  the  attacks  of  our  joyfully  advancing  troops,  who 
-did  not  stop  imtil  they  came  up  to  foi'tifications  of  the  Narew  line. 
All  that  had  been  expected  had  been  achieved  in  a  surprisingh'- 
short  space  of  time.  Our  troops  had  avanced  40 — 50  kilometres  on 
a  front  of  about  120  kilometres  in  the  enemy  country,  occupying 
a  valuable  and  rich  portion  of  Russian  territory,  taking  10,000 
prisoners  and  capturing  a  la' ge  (|uantity  of  war-booty.  Since  18th 
.luly,  German  railway  trains  go  through  as  far  as  Ciechanow.  It  must 
not  be  forgotten  that  the  units  supporting  the  centre  attacking 
-columns  aho  participated  in  a  large  manner  to  the  success  achieved. 
For  instance,  the  concentrated  advance  both  sides  of  the  railway 
line  Mlawa-C'iechanow  which  was  to  press  back  the  enemy  positions 
as  far  as  Plonsk,  was  a  magnificent  achievement.  Fighting  was 
not  less  active  or  valiant  on  the  left  wing.  The  attention  of  later  days 
will  however  be  directed  principally  to  the  centre  and  main  portion 
of  this  great  and  peculiar)^  arranged  offensive,  inaugurated  by  General 
von  Gallwitz:  to  the  pincers  of  Przasnysz  and  the  advance  on  Zielona. 

The  Kaiser  visits  the  Woyrsch  troops. 

Berlin,  6lh  August  1915.    Main  Headrpiarters  sends  us  the  follow- 
ing account: 

On  17th  July,  the  Bredow  division  reinforced  by  a  Landwehrcorps, 
had    succeeded    in    capturing    the    strongly    fortified    position    north- 
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east   of  Sieniio    that   was   defended  Ijy  the  Moscow  grenadiers,  one 
of  the   elite  Russian  Corps. 

Tlie  first  break  through  the  enemy  wire  entanglements  owes  its 
success  to  the  heroic  action  of  the  Lieutenants  Wilcke  and  Gerhing^ 
of  the  Landwehr-Infanterie-Regiments  No.  7  and  Lieutenant  Zoll 
of  tlie  Landvvehr-lnfanterie-Kegiuient  No.  6,  who  with  a  handfid  of 
men  and  sul)jected  to  the  enemy  fire,  cut  a  narrow  way  tlirough 
the  obstacle,  thus  paving  a  way  for  the  attacking  troops  that  followed. 

On  18th  July,  the  enemy  was  being  hotlv  pursued  at  the  Ilzauka 
section,  the  northern  edge  of  which  was  strongly  built  out  with 
obstacles,  which  however  were  successfully  ])enetrated  at  Ciepielow 
and  Kasauow  on  the  night  of  the  19th.  The  Grenadier-Corps  that 
had  sustained  exceptionally  heavy  losses,  retreated  to  cover  at  the 
advanced  positions  of  the  fortress  of  Iwangorod  to  the  east  ofZwolen, 
which  had  been  consolidated  and  fortified  under  the  direction  of 
engineers  for  months  past,  and  which  was  described  by  all  Russian 
prisoners  for  some  tinn;  past  as  impregnabh^ 

The  unparalleled  spii'it  of  attack  displayed  l)y  the  Silesian 
Landwehr,  well  supported  by  the  artillery,  succeeded  in  penetrating; 
this  position  on  the  night  of  20th  July,  thus  forcing  the  enemy  back 
to  the  closer  fortress  position. 

The  valiant Landwehr-men  succeeded  in  capturing  7,000  prisdne-rs- 
and  several  machine-guns. 

General  Freiherr  von  Konig's  speech  to  them  was  well  justified : 
"To-day  you  have  gained  everlasting  laurels;  the  Fatlierland  and 
especially  the  province  of  Silesia  will  ever  greatfuUy  remember  this 
victory  you  have  gained,  and  now  proceed  vmtil  you  have  completely 
crushed  the  enemy."" 

But  the  "■I'eatest  and  most  beautiful  recognition  was  accorded 
these  troops  by  their  Supreme  War-Lord,  who  would  not  desist 
from  expi'cssing  his  Imperial  thanks  tor  the  deeds  achieved,  in  jjcrson. 

On  the  morning  of  the  23rd,  Uis  Majesty  arrived  at  the  battle- 
field, where  deputations  had  been  formed  immediately  in  front  of 
a  Russian  hill  that  had  been  captured  and  on  which  now  the  Ger- 
man flag  fluttered  proudly  in  the  breeze.  The  leaders  there  were 
greeted  most  cordially  by  His  Majesty,  the  Cavalry  General  Frei- 
herr von  Konig  and  Lieutenant-Crcneral  Graf  Bi-edow,  both  of  whom, 
were  invested  with  the  highest  Prussian  military  decoration,  the 
"Pour  le  merite,"'  General  vonWoyrsch  having  already  been  presented 
with  the  oak  leaves  of  this  order  and  his  Start'  Officer.  Lieutenant 
Colonel  Heye,  the  Ritterkreuz  (Knight's  Cross)  of  the  Hohenzollern 
House  Order. 

After  having  inspected  the  deputations,  diu-ing  which  His^ 
Majesty  spoke  to  each  of  the  officers  and  men,  giving  many  of 
them  the  Iron  Cross  in  person,  the  Russian  position  was  subjected 
to  a  careful  examination,  and  ttie  greatest  interest  was  taken  in 
exaTnining  the  clever  devices  and  careful  way,  in  wh  ch  the  position 
was    constructed,      thereupon    His   Majesty    expressed    his    Im])erial 
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tlianks  to  the  diffei'cnt  deputations,  exhorting  thciii  to  convey  same 
to  their  coini-adcs  that  were  keeping  watch  in  the  front  trenches. 
Further  to  the  east  within  the  range  of  tlie  Iwangorod  fortress 
guns,  the  i-eserves  and  deputations  of  the  right  wing  had  been 
formed  up  to  pay  homage  to  their  supreme  War-Lord. 

His  Majesty  inspected  these,  accompanied  by  the  strains  of  tlie 
national  antliem  and  when  several  officers  and  men  had  l)een  de- 
corated, the  supreme  War-Lord  expressed  his  and  the  Fatherland's 
thanks  to  the  valiant  Landwehr-troops. 

Just  as  in  1813,  now  too  the  Landwelu'-troops  have  behaved 
splendidly  and  the  fatherland,  especially  their  native  province  Si- 
lesia, is  pi'oud  of  her  sons.  But  they  must  continue  to  fight  for 
the  freedom  of  their  fatherland,  so  that  with  God's  helj)  the  last 
enemy  can  be  ci'ushed. 

When  the  gallant  Landwehr-men  had  nuirched  past,  His 
Majesty  remained  for  a  long  time  in  the  midst  of  his  officers  and 
particijiated    at    a   lunch,    which  was    supplied    by    the   field-kitchen. 

This  glorious  day  devoted  to  the  army  Woyrsch  will  be  im- 
memorable  for  all  who  were  perm  tted  to  participate. 

Another  French  Testimony  of  the  good  treatment 
afforded  to  the  French  wounded  in  Germany. 

(Compare  Facsimile  in  picture.) 
The  "•Norddeutsche  Allgemeine  Zeitung"  of  7th  August  wintes: 
A  sub-lieutenant  of  the  reserve  belonging  to  the  21st  infantry 
regiment  of  the  name  of  Pernin  in  the  Reservelazarett  Oberreal- 
sclinle,  Freiburg  i.  Br.,  has  written  a  letter-  to  the  French  ^linister 
of  War,  the  contents  of  w' hich  are  another  proof  of  the  good  treat- 
ment afforded  to  the  French  inj"nred  in  Gerniany.  We  publish  a 
copy  of  the  letter  in  original  and  herewith  append  a  translation 
of  same: 

Freiburg  i.  Breisgau,   1st  October  1914. 

The  sub-lieutenant  of  the  i-eserve  Pernin,  9th  company, 
21st  Infantry  Regiment,    at  present  Prisoner    of  War  in 

Freiburg, 

to  the  Minister  of  War  for  France  in 

Bordeaux. 
Monsieur  le  INIinistre, 
Owing  lo  my  situation  as  wounded  prisoner  of  war,  I  beg  you 
to  excuse  me  addressing  this  lettei-  directly  to  you. 

Some  of  the  doctoi'S  belonging  to  the  German  General  Staff", 
who  have  returned  to  Freiburg  after  having  attended  to  the  wants 
of  some  of  the  German  wounded  with  the  permission  oi"  the  French 
authorities,  bitterly  complain  of  the  strict  and  inhuman  treatment 
to    which    some    of  their    countrymen  have  been  subjected   in  their 
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presence.  They  complain  that  some  men  that  had  been  severely 
wt)unded  were  left  5  hours  without  being  bandaged,  stretched 
partly  on  the  bare  ground  and  partly  on  stretchers.  The  German 
doctors,  who  wished  to  render  assistance,  were  removed  in  the 
roughest  manner  and  absence  of  all  pity  and  humane  feelings. 

An  official  intimat  on  has  just  been  made  to  His  Majesty  the 
Emperor  that  in  Forchics  20  German  woimded  soldiers  were  founds 
whose  noses  and  ears  had  been  cut  off  and  who  had  been  choked 
with  flour  or  saw-dust.  Franctireurs  that  had  been  taken  prisoners 
in  Forchies,  are  the  supposed  perpetrators  of  this  crime. 

The  French  soldiers  that  are  being  cared  iiere  widi  me,  are 
greatly  pained  at  the  knowledge  that  the  traditional  generosity  of 
the  French  should  be  so  lacking,  and  we  have  thought  it  our  duty 
owing  to  the  want  of  pity  on  the  one  side,  to  submit  to  you  the 
devotion  and  kindness  of  the  other,  of  which  we  ourselves  have  proofs. 

From  the  first  day  of  our  injuries,  we  have  received  the  most 
devoted  care  and  attention  from  the  German  civilian  doctors,  charged 
with  the  service  in  the  Lazarett.  After  having  saved  more  than; 
one  of  our  lives  by  troublesome  and  skilful  operations,  they  con- 
tinue to  visit  us  at  night  as  well  as  the  two  daily  visits  prescribed^ 
They  asked  after  their  patients,  took  an  interest  in  their  sufferings,. 
and  whenever  possible  came  to  look  after  us  themselves,  helping: 
us  by  their  kind  and  encouraging  words  to  bear  a  situation,  the 
sadness  of  which  you  can  understand. 

Sisters  of  mercy,  ladies  belonging  to  the  Red  Cross,  have  given 
us  every  care  day  for  day,  performing  with  smiling  faces  the  thou- 
sand and  one  more  or  less  disagreeable  duties,  which  the  complete 
immobility  of  the  patients  necessitates.  They  have  passed  entire 
nights  without  rest,  so  as  to  observe  the  slightest  shiver  or  the 
least  trace  of  fever  among  the  French  that  had  been  operated. 

And  all  that  come  in  contact  with  us,  display  the  greatest  dis- 
cretion and  kindness;  we  can  never  be  thankful  enough  ibr  the  care 
that  has  been  bestowed  on  us,  to  say  nothing  of  how  we  are  housed, 
and  the  food  which  we  all  find  excellent. 

Our  doctors  are  of  the  same  opinion  as  we  that  the  cases  of 
bad  treatment  in  France  are  but  exceptional  and  >  an  only  be  attri- 
buted to  the  rage  of  uneducated  and  badly  bred  people. 

They  unite  with  us  in  the  hope  that  you  will  use  your  author- 
ity in  having  it  made  clear,  even  to  the  simplest  that  besides  the 
duty  of  fighting  another  still  remains — that  of  humanity. 

It  is  for  you  to  remind  all  of  this  duty,  and  it  is  for  the  preservation 
ofFrance's  good  reputation  that  we  have  taken  the  liberty  of  writing  you. 

Accept,  Monsieur  le  Ministre,  the  expression  of  our  most  profound 

For  a  group  of  wounded  irench 
the  sub-lieutenant  of  the  Reserve  Pernin 

Fernand  Pernin 
Reservelazarett,  Oberrealschule,  Freiburg,  Werderstrasse. 
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Forgeries  of  Alsace-Lorraine  Civilian  Documents 
by  the  French  Government. 

The  appended  order  of  the  French  Minister  of  War  Millerand 
issued  by  him  to  the  authorities  under  his  jurisdiction  and  referring 
to  the  treatment  of  natives  of  Alsace-Lorraine  at  present  incorj)o- 
rated  in  the  French  army,  has  been  found  on  French  prisoners.  It 
can  be  clearly  seen  that  the  natives  of  Alsace-Lorraine,  who,  as  is 
well-known  in  Germany,  are  urged  by  all  possible  means  to  enter 
the  French  army,  are  divided  into  two  classes.  The  first  category 
consists  of  such  natives  of  Alsace-Lorraine  as  do  not  wish  to  fight 
against  Germany,  and  they  are  sent  to  Africa  in  French  regiments. 
The  second  class  comprises  those  Alsacians,  who  have  declared 
themselves  I'eady  to  fight  against  Germany.  The  French  Government 
is  not  in  any  doubt  as  to  the  fact  that  the  incorporation  of  such 
persons,  who  still  retain  German  citizenship  and  whose  naturalisa- 
tion in  France  .Recording  to  the  German  law  cannot  be  recognized, 
is  in  contradiction  to  the  rights  of  international  law ;  it  further 
knows  that  tlie  ReichsUinder  in  case  they  are  taken  prisoners  will 
be  looked  upon  as  traitors  and  treated  in  Germany  accordingly. 
In  spite  of  this  clear  knowledge  of  these  conditions,  the  French 
Government  does  not  refrain  from  employing  these  misguided  Alsa- 
cians to  fight  against  Germany  and  knowingly  expose  them  to  the 
dangers  relative  to  their  being  captured.  So  as  to  lessen  these,  it 
resorts  to  forgery  and  the  War-Minister's  order  contains  the  foll- 
owing: 

"On  the  other  hand,  it  appears  to  be  necessary  to  take  mea- 
sures so  as  to  guarantee  the  safety  of  the  Alsace-Lorraine  volun- 
teers and  their  families  from  the  German  reprisals.  Consequently 
I  have  decided  that  those  natives  of  Alsace-Lorraine  en2:aa;ed  for  the 
duration  of  the  war  and  sent  to  the  front,  will  receive  a  feigned 
civil  document  (etat-civile)  showing  that  they  are  French.  The  re- 
cruiting bureau  where  they  are  inscribed,  will  take  possession  of 
the  real  documents.  Tlie  recruit  commanders  nmst  take  care  that 
a  diHerent  book  and  different  identification  disks  are  supplied  by 
their  corps.  The  real  book  will  be  sent  to  the  competent  recruit 
commanders  and  kept  in  safety  by  same. " 

This  order  clearly  shows  the  low  measures  to  which  the  French 
Government  resorts,  owing  to  the  practice  of  employing  German 
prisoners,  natives  of  Alsace-Lorraine,  which  is  against  all  Interna- 
tional Law. 
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The  Bryce-Report 

" Norddeutsche  Allgeineine  Zeitung''  of  25th  July  writes: 

In  February  1915.  foreign  newspapers,  principally  American 
ones,  pu1)lished  accounts  of  the  fact  that  the  American  Eml)assy  in 
London  had  made  the  following  commimication  to  the  State  De- 
partment : 

•'On  the  part  of  the  British  Government,  thousands  of  wit- 
nesses refening  to  the  atrocities  per|)etrated  by  German  soldiers  on 
the  fleeing  Belgians  have  been  investigated.  The  British  Foreign 
Office  referring  to  results  of  same  has  ascertained  and  acquainted 
the  American  Embassy  that  most  of  the  accusations  brought  by  the 
English  Press  at  the  commencement  of  the  war  are  based  on  hysteria 
and  prejudice.  The  report  adds  that  many  of  the  Belgians  have  had 
to  undergo  great  hardships,  but  that  this  is  owing  to  the  natural 
horrors  and  consequences  of  the  war,  and  not  to  the  brutality  of  the 
German  soldiers."' 

It  was  thus  that  the  British  Government  Judged  the  facts  in 
Februai-y.  as  a  consequence  of  the  evidence  as  to  German  atrocities 
in  Belgium,  that  had  been  gathered  by  means  of  investigating  re- 
fugees whose  excitement  presented  no  guarantee  for  the  correctness 
of  any  statement  made,  as  they  were  all  suffering  moi-e  or  less 
from  nervous  shock  or  break-down,  caused  b)'  the  horrors  of  war. 

Now — in  June  1915 — this  same  Britisli  Government  pul)lishes 
a  report  of  the  commission  that  has  been  actively  engaged  for  the 
past  3  months  in  investigating  the  German  atrocities  in  Belgium 
under  the  guidance  of  'Sir.  Bryce.  the  former  British  Ambassador  in 
Washington.  The  Government  consider*;  it  an  excellent  advertisement: 
For  the  sum  of  Hd  it  has  the  report  which  is  a  pamphlet  of  61  pages, 
printed  and  sent  to  all  parts  of  the  world  in  all  languages.  Extracts 
of  same  being  disti-ibuted  gratis.  For  those,  who  wish  to  know  the 
facts  more  exactly,  a  supplement  is  obtainable  at  a  cost  of  6d 
containing  296  pages  with  proofs  of  the  assertions  made  in  the 
report.  For-  instance:  Testinionjr  given  by  Belgian  refugees  and 
British  soldiers,  extracts  from  German  prisoners"  diai-ies. 

The  most  important  portion  of  the  material  investigated  by  the 
Conunittee  is  formed  of  the  same  statements  examined  in  February. 
They  are  the  only  statements  published  by  the  Gommission  that 
have  been  made  on  oath.  The  aim  of  the  report  is  to  prove  that 
German  troops  were  guiltv  of  innumerable  atrocities  in  Belgium 
incom])atible  witli  legal  methods  of  warfare.  These  conclusions  are 
drawn  from  the  same  statements  from  which  the  same  Government 
drew  the  contrary  conclusion  in  spring.  How  can  this  change  be- 
tween February  and  June  be  accounted  for? 

Now — in  the  meantime  however  it  has  been  seen  that  all  Lord 
Kitchener's  recruiting  attempts  have  failed  to  bring  the  necessary 
reserves  and  the  allied  offensive  that  had  been  loudly  proclaimed 
throughout   the    world,    was    a  miserable  failure.     It  was  nece>sary 
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to  rcsoit  to  fresh  means,  so  as  to  realize  (his  army  of  millions  and 
influence  the  neutrals.  Thus  it  was  that  the  weapon  that  had  proved 
valual)le  at  the  heginninjij  of  the  war  and  in  the  use  of  which 
England  must  be  recognized  as  the  indisputable  mistress  was  resorted 
to:  slandering  the  German  methods  of  warfare.  The  new  i-ecruits 
wei-e  to  enter  the  field  as  the  vindicators  of  civilization  against  the 
barbarians.  This  purpose  is  admitted  with  astonishing  honesty  in 
the  extracts  of  the  report.  We  have  at  ])resent  a  pamj)hlet  pub- 
lished by  the  Parliamentary  Recruiting  Conunittee,  12,  Downing 
Street,  London  S.W.,  which  bears  the  proud  title:  "The  truth  about 
the  German  atrocities,  based  on  the  report  of  the  Committee 
referring  to  the  alleged  German  crimes."  The  last  page  of  this 
pamphlet  addresses  its  readers  in  tlie  following  manner: 

'•Has  your  conscience  awakened;'  Will  you  not  choose  the 
best  means  of  proving  this — if  you  are  a  man  under  40  years  of 
age  and  fit  for  military  service:'  The  only  way  of  putting  an  end 
to  this  and  other  crimes  is  the  destruction  of  the  German  army. 

You  can  help  in  two  ways:  by  enlisting  in  the  army,  or  making 
ammunition.  Place  your  services  at  the  disposal  of  the  military 
authorities. 

If  you  are  a  woman,  can  you  not  help  a  man  to  make  up 
his  mind;'" 

Thus  it  is  that  the  end  sanctifies  the  means.  But  the  means 
are  the  most  despicable  imaginable.  That  can  be  seen  from  a  glance 
at  the  so-called  proofs  of  the  Bryce-report  and  the  conclusions 
drawn  therefrom. 

As  we  have  already  stated,  the  only  statements  on  oath  are 
those  which  wove  considered  of  no  value  by  the  British  Government 
in  February.  All  the  other  statements  are  absolutely  uncontrollable, 
assertions  made  at  i-andom  that  have  been  gathered  by  the  invest- 
igating agents,  which  as  the  Committee  itself  admits  were  not  capable 
of  demanding  statements  made  on  oath.  The  statements  made  by 
the  British  soldiers,  have  even  been  collected  by  -'Professor"  Morgan, 
who  is  especially  known  on  account  of  his  anti-German  feelings,  and 
travels  about  the  English  front  everywhere  on  the  look-out  for  pi-oofs 
to  the  discredit  of  the  German  army.  These  statements  do  not  differ 
from  the  tales  of  atrocities,  whicli  the  representatives  of  hostile 
newspapers  have  knowingly  compiled  from  uncontrollable  sources. 
The  hearer  writes  that  which  he  wishes  to  hear.  The  embarrassing 
assurances  made  Ijv  the  Comm  ttee  that  its  members  consider  the 
investigators  honest  and  fair-minded,  cannot  do  away  with  the 
worthlessness  of  these  statements.  Thus  the  Committee  is  obliged 
to  state  that  stress  must  not  be  laid  on  single  statements,  but  that 
the  reader  must  judge  from  the  entire. 

The  report  contains  the  following  in  reference  to  the  proofs: 
•'  The  value  of  same  can  only  be  estimated  if  the  witnesses'  statements 
are  considered  as  a  whole."  We  cannot  discredit  the  value  of  the 
statement  more  than  the  Committee  itself. 
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The  j'eader  does  not  learn  the  names  of  the  witnesses,  not 
even  those  of  the  British  soldiers — the  Committee  ridiculously 
accounting  for  this  by  attributing  it  to  fear  of  the  Germans — the 
only  reason  that  is  given  for  discretion — which  however  cannot  be 
taken  seriously.  The  names  of  the  places  in  which  special  atrocities 
were  perj)etrated,  are  also  buried  in  oblivion.  The  fear  of  the 
Germans  apparently  has  spread  throughout  entire  hamlets  and 
villages.  It  is  typical  of  the  "skill"  displayed  l)y  the  investigators 
that  not  one  of  the  witnesses  has  seen  a  Belgian  shoot.  Civil  War 
simply  does  not  exist.  The  Germans  according  to  the  imagination 
of  the  Committee  behaving  themselves  like  driuikards  with  orders 
to  murder  whatever  crossed  their  path.  That  the  discipline  pre- 
vailing in  the  German  army  is  pi-aised.  makes  no  ditference  to  this 
"Bryce  logic." 

The  last  proof — German  soldiers*  diaries,  has  been  treated  with 
a  carelessness,  which  makes  it  impossible  to  consider  the  Committee 
honest.  The  entries  here  were  not  published  in  full,  but  a  few 
leaves  torn  out  of  some  diaries  treating  obviously  of  the  actions 
enforced  on  the  German  troops  owing  to  the  franctireur  conditions, 
the  foregoing  and  following  descriptions  beingintentionally  supj)ressed, 
so  as  to  give  the  imj)7-ession  that  the  writer's  statements  referred 
to  groundless  attacks  on  the  civil  j)()pulation.  Wherever  in  these 
extracts  references  were  made  to  the  insui-gents,  they  are  over- 
looked or  changed  in  the  Biyce  report.  Two  examples  can  be 
given  of  these  almost  incredible  methods. 

The  tirst  extract  from  Eitel  Anders,  Diary  contains  the  follow- 
ing in  reference  to  the  burning  of  houses:  ''In  one  of  the  houses 
a  whole  ammunition  depot  was  foimd. "  The  report  treats  this 
passage  like  air,  i-efraining  from  all  comments. 

The  second  extract  from  a  diary  belonging  to  a  Kiu't  Hof!mann 
contains  the  following  sentence:  ''From  0.  P.  I  shot  a  civilian  with 
a  gun"  (Von  O.  P.  aus  erschieBe  ich  einen  Zivihsten  mit  Gewehr). 
Every  German  will  read  tliat  the  author  sliot  a  civilian  that  was 
carrying  a  rifle.  The  English  rej}ort  b(jldly  omits  the  stop  that  can 
be  clearly  seen  in  the  ])h()tographic  I'epi-oducticm  of  the  leaf  of  the 
diary  after  "Gewehr"  (after  which  the  following  word  "Auf"  is 
written  in  capital  letters  and  reads:  '-I  shot  a  civilian  with  a  ritle 
at  400  m.  distance  right  through  the  head"  (Icii  schol3  einen  Zivilisten 
mit  Gewehr  auf  40('  m  gerade  durch  den  Kopf).  The  uninitiated 
reader  thus  thinks  tliat  reference  here  is  made  to  Hoffmann's  gun 
and  that  he  without  any  reason — for  his  pleasure  — has  made  some 
harmless  civilian  a   target  for  his  bullet. 

That  is  not  the  expression  of  l)lind  ci'cdulity.  This  is  voluntary 
forgery,  the  authors  oi'  which  do  not  stop  at  any  means  prejudicial 
to  the  honour  of  the  hated  enemy.  Such  enterprises  judge  them- 
selves. The  catch  laid  for  human  simplicity  by  Mv.  Bryce  and  his 
assistants  will  be   unsuccessful  this  time. 
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War    Journal. 


August  1. 

At  the  western  part  of  the  Argonnes  several  enemy  trenches 
captured.  Renewed  night-attacks  at  the  Schratzmannle-Ban-enkopf 
line  repulsed. 

Mitau  occupied  after  violent  fighting.  Our  troops  reached  the 
Narew  to  the  north-west  of  Lomza. 

The  troops  commanded  by  General  von  Woyrsch  make  progress 
in  tlie  wooded  territory  to  the  north  of  Podzamcza.  The  crescent 
around  Iwangorod  grows  narrower  and  8  Russian  bases  are  captured 
by  Siebenbiirgen  ti-oops.  Our  ti'oops  reached  the  neighbourhood  of 
Dubienka  on  the  Bug. 

Italian  attacks  to  the  east  of  Polazza  failed. 

August  2. 

In  Champagne  successful  mine-fighting  went  on  to  the  west  of 
Perthes  and  Souain,  in  which  we  assumed  the  advantage.  North- 
west of  Four-de-Paris,  sonie  enemy  trenches  taken. 

Oiu-  troops  cross  the  Wobolniki-Subocz  road  and  progress  to- 
wards  Lomza  and  Iwangorod. 

Italian  attacks  at  the  C'arnian  front  fail. 

August  3. 

East-  and  West-Prussian  Regiments  captured  after  heavy  fighting 
the  crossing  of  the  Narew  near  Ostrolenka,  which  was  sti-engthened 
by  field-fortifications.  Several  thousands  Russians  wera  taken 
prisoners  and  17  machine-guns  captured.  Before  Warsaw,  the 
Russians  were  thrown  from  the  Blonie  positions  into  the  outer  line 
of  the  fortress.  The  army  of  Prince  Leopold  ol  Ba\aria  has  l)egun 
to  attack  the  fortress.  The  Austro-Hungarian  troops  luuler  General 
von  Woyrsch  are  in  possession  of  the  west  part  of  the  fortress  of 
Iwangorod.  The  enemy  is  making  a  general  retreat  between  the 
Vistula  and  the  Bug. 

Two  English  ships  sunk  off  the  Scilly  Islands  by  our  submarines. 

August  4. 

Renewed  fighting  reported  from  Lingekopf  in  the  Vosges. 
In  ("ourland  our  cavalry  came    in  touch    with  Russian    cavalry 
near  Genaize,  Birshi  and  QHiikschty,  making  more  than  2,000  Russian 
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})risoners.  The  ai-mies  commanded  ])y  (icnerals  von  Scholtz  and 
von  Gallwitz  continue  to  advance  on  the  Lomza-Ostrow-Wyskow 
I'oad  and  have  made  4,860  ])risonet\s. 

The  army  of  Prince  Leoj)okl  of  Bavaria  broke  through,  taking 
the  outer  and  inner  hues  of  tlie  i'ortilications  of  Warsaw  in  which 
the  Russian  rear-guard  still  offered  a  stuhborn  I'esistance. 

Iwangorod  occupied  by  the  Austrians. 

August  5. 

In  the  Vosges  on  the-  Lingekopf  a   liattle  lias  begun  anew. 

On  the  Narew  front,  tlie  German  armies  made  fui'ther  progress, 
despite  a  stuhborn  Russian  resistance.  Warsaw  occupied  at  6  o'clock 
in  the  morning.  The  Russians  are  shelling  the  interior  of  the  town 
imsuccessfully  from  Praga. 

The  armies  commanded  by  General  von  Mackensen  and  General 
von  Woyrsch,  continue  to  pursue  the  enemy. 

A  great  Italian  attack  collapsed  in  the  neighbourhood  of  the 
Kr  euzb  ergs  att  el . 

At  the  Caucasus  front,  fighting  has  l)een  going  on  for  the  jiast 
two  days  near  Ararat,  the  Russian  main  forces  being  obliged  to 
retreat  to  Russian  territory. 

Fresh  fighting  reported  from   Gallipoli. 

The  Italian  sul)marine  "Nereide""  sunk  by  an  Austro-Hungarian 
submarine  near  Pelagosa. 

August  6. 

In  Flanders  to  the  south  of  Dixmuiden.  Belgian  troops  were 
obliged  to  evacuate  a  position,  owing  to  our  artillery  fire. 

Further  successful  progress  reported  from  the  Narew.  The 
Russian  resistance  between  Lomza  and  the  mouth  of  the  Bug  broken 
by  the  armies  commanded  by  Generals  von  Scholtz  and  von  Gallwitz, 
making  14,200  Russian  prisoners.  The  Fort  of  Dcmbe  at  Nowo- 
Georgiewsk  stormed. 

Between  the  Vistula  and  the  Bug.  German  troops  stormed  the 
hostile  positions  near  Ruskowolo  and  north-west  ofLencza,  forcing 
a  way  through  tlie  Lake  country. 

August  7. 

The  French  made  hand-grenade  attacks  against  Souchez,  which 
were  easily  repulsed  by  our  outposts. 

South  of  Wyszkow,  we  have  reached  the  Bug  and  occupied 
Serok.  In  front  of  Nowo-Georgiewsk,  our  forces  captured  the  forti- 
fication of  Zegrze.  Near  Warsaw,  we  have  gained  the  eastern  bank 
of  the  Vistula. 

Italian    attacks    directed    against   Monte    dei    sei  Busi  thwarted. 
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August  8. 

Froucli  attacks  in  the  Argoniies  fail. 

To  the  south  of  Lomza.  our  troops  have  crossed  the  Ostrow- 
Wyszkovv  and  invested  Nowo-Georgiewsk  from  the  east.  Praga 
occupied. 

Tlie  pursuing  troops  commanded  hy  General  von  Woyrsch 
have  crossed  the  Garvvalin-Ryki  road.  The  troops  commanded  by 
General  von  Maekensen,  have  forced  the  Russians  across  the 
Wieprz  river. 

At  the. Dardanelles,  attacks  repulsed  at  Karatschali. 

S.  M.  auxiliary  cruiser  "Meteor"  destroyed  the  British  aux- 
iliary cruiser  "Ramsey""  south-east  of  the  Orkney  Islands  during 
the  night.  "Meteor"  on  being  followed  l)y  4  British  cruisers,  was 
blown  up  by  the  commandei'. 

The  English  auxiliary  cruiser  -'India"'  torpedoed  otf  Nordland. 

The  Turkish  line-ship  "Barbaross  Hairedin"  torpedoed  and 
sunk  by  an  English  submai'ine. 


August  9. 

East  of  Ypres,  strong  British  forces  succeeded  in  capturing 
the  western  part  of  Hooge.  French  mine-explosions  in  tlie  ("hani- 
pagne  were  unsuccessful. 

West  of  the  front  of  Kowno,  our  attacking  forces  undci'  contiinial 
fighting  came  nearer  to  the  Forts  of  this  line,  capturing  some  hundred 
Russians  and  4  guns.  Lomza  taken  by  storm  by  the  troops  commanded 
by  General  von  Seholtz.  Soutii  of  Lomza,  we  crossed  the  road  toOstrow 
after  severe  fighting.  Since  7th  August,  10.000  Russians  have  been  cap- 
tured here.  East  of  Warsaw,  the  army  commanded  bv  Pi-ince  Leopold 
of  Bavaria  approached  the  Stanislawow-Nowo-Minsk  i-oad. 

The  arm)'  of  General  von  Woyrsch.  pursuing  the  enemy  has 
reached  the  district  north  and  east  of  Zelechow  and  is  now  in 
close  touch  with  the  left  wino;  of  the   Maekensen  army. 


August  10. 

North  of  Souchez,  a  French  hand-grenade  attack  ^vas  rej)ulsed. 

A  strong  Russian  attack  undertaken  from  Kowno  failed.  To  the 
east  of  Lomza,  our  troops  are  advancing  towards  the  LTpper-Narew 
line.  South  of  Lomza  the  entire  Russian  front  is  giving  Avay. 

Pui'suit  and  successful  attacks  reported  as  having  been  carried 
out  against  the  Russian  positions  on  the  line  Ostrow-Uchrusk. 

Italian  attacks  on  the  Doberdo-plain  and  the  Gorz  bridge-head 
failed. 
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Our  Baltic  naval  forces  made  a  successful  attack  on  the  fortified 
Schaeren  Isles,  forcing  the  Russian  ships  to  withdraw. 

The  Austro-Hungarian  submarine  "U  12  "  sunk  by  an  Italian  boat. 


August  11. 

In  the  Argonnes,  the  Martins-Werk  captured,  the  enemy  suffering 
great  losses. 

South  of  tlie  Njemen,  our  troops  repulsed  a  strong  Russian  attack. 

The  bridge-head  at  Wilna  captured  and  Zambrowo  occupied. 

The  district  of  Muchawka  has  been  crossed  and  Lukow  occupied 
by  our  troops.  The  Russians  are  retreating  along  the  entire  fi'ont  be- 
tween the  Bug  and  the  Parzew. 

The  British  torpedo-destroyer  "Lynx'"  mined  in  the  north-sea. 

A  dozen  fishing-trawlers  and  several  steamers  sunk  by  our  sub- 
marines. 

August  12. 

French  counter-attacks  directed  against  the  Martins-Werk,  re- 
pulsed. 

Further  progress  in  our  advance  against  Kowno,  as  well  as 
between  the  Narew  and  the  Bug,  re])orted,  despite  violent  Russian 
counter-attacks.  The  troops  commanded  by  Prince  Leopold  have 
reached  the  Liwice  section. 

The  Austro-Hungarian  submarine  "U  3"  sunk  by  tlie  Italians 
in  the  Adriatic. 

August  13. 

Progress  reported  from  the  Argonnes. 

The  prisoners  taken  during  the  last  few  days,  amount  to  244  men. 

The  troops  commanded  by  General  von  Hindenburg  captured  the 
DominilankaWood.  Between  the  Narew  and  the  Bug  oui- troops  reach 
the  Slina  and  Nurzec  section.  The  troops  connnanded  by  Mackensen 
cross  the  Radzyn-Dawidv-Wlodawa  road. 


August  14. 

Our  trooj)S  continue  to  advance  towards  Kowno,  Nowo-Geor- 
giewsk  and  Brest-Litowsk.  Several  thousand  Russians  taken  pris- 
oners. 

A  large  Italian  camp  at  Cormons  destroyed. 

The  Englisli  transport  steamer  "Royal  Edward"  with  troops 
aboard  sunk  by  a  German  submarine  at  the  Dardanelles. 
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August  15. 


The  Russians  continue  to  retreat  from  the  Narew  to  the  Bug. 
At  Nowo-Georgiewsk  the  defenders  are  pressed  further  back  to- 
wards the  fortress  enceinte.  Our  troops  forced  a  passage  across 
the  Bug  to  the  west  of  Drohiszyn. 

Itahan  attacks  on  the  costal  front  fail.  Bombs  dropped  on 
Venice. 

A  concentrated  attack  on  the  Dardanelles  front  repulsed  by  the 
Turks. 

August  16. 

Two  enemy  destroyers  driven  off  by  our  coastal  batteries  at 
Ostend. 

The  south-west  front  of  Kowno  captured.  240  guns  captured 
and  4,500  Russians  taken  prisoners.  On  the  north-east  front  of 
Nowo-Georgiewsk  one  large  Fort  and  two  small  intermediate  Forts 
taken  by  storm;  2,400  prisoners  and  19  guns  taken. 


August  17. 

French  attacks  on  our  positions  at  Sondernach  in  the  Vosges. 

At  Nowo-Georgiewsk  two  more  Forts  on  the  north-west  front 
captured.  At  Fiirstendorf  (to  the  south-west  of  Scemiatycze)  a  pas- 
sage forced  across  the  Bug.  The  Russians  forced  across  the  Bug 
to  the  outer  works  of  Brest-Litowsk  fortress. 

Naval  aeroplanes  dropped  bombs  on  the  city  of  London. 

An  English  cruiser  and  destroyer  sunk  at  the  Horns-Riff  Light- 
ship by  torpedo-boats. 

August  18. 

Kowno  taken  by  storm.  More  than  400  guns  and  enormous 
quantities  of  war  materials  falling  into  our  hands. 

At  Nowo-Georgiewsk  two  more  Forts  taken  on  the  north-west 
front.  German  troops  penetrated  the  out-works  of  Brest-Litowsk 
at  Rokitno. 

The  White  Star  Liner  "Arabic"  torpedoed  and  sunk  by  a 
German  submarine  on  the  way  to  New  York. 

August  19. 

Nowo-Georgiewsk  taken.  85,000  men  and  more  than  700  guns 
falling  into  our  hands. 

New  field-positions  in  front  of  Brest-Litowsk  captured. 

The  English  submarine  "E  13"  shot  and  destroyed  by  a  Ger- 
man torpedo-boat  at  the  southern  exit  of  the  Sound. 
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German  naval  forces  penetrate  the  Bay  of  Riga.  The  Russian 
gun-boats  "Ssivvutsch"  and  "Korejetz"  and  a  toi-pedo-boat  sunk, 
several  Russian  torpedo-boats  destroyed.  During  the  course  of  the 
mine-sweeping  in  the  mine-fields,  three  German  torpedo-boats  were 
damaged. 

August  20. 

Russian  positions  at  Gudele  and  Sejyn  taken  by  storm.  Bielsk 
taken  and  the  Russians  forced  across  the  Biala  towards  the  south. 
Further  progress  is  reported  from  Brest-Litowsk  and  to  the  east 
of  Wlodawa. 

August  21. 

Our  troops  continue  to  press  the  Russians  back  across  the 
Brest-Litowsk  railway. 

At  the  Dardanelles,  an  attack  carried  out  by  strong  forces 
in  the  neighbourhood  of  Anaforta  repulsed  l)y  the  Turks,  the  enemy 
suffering  heavy  losses. 

August  22. 

The  fortress  of  Ossowiec  on  the  Bohr  that  was  evacuated  l)y 
the  Russians,  occupied.  The  Kleszcele-Radna  line  crossed.  3,050 
prisoners  taken  and  16  machine-guns  captured. 

August  23. 

40  British  ships  appeared  before  Zeebriigge,  but  disappeared 
again  on  having  been  shelled  by  our  coastal  guns. 

The  heights  of  Kryptow  on  the  south-west  front  of  Brest-Litowsk 
stormed  by  the  troops  commanded  by  General  von  Mackensen.  The 
railway  junction  Kowel  occupied   by  our  Allies. 

August  24. 

A  passage  across  the  Narew  forced  on  the  Sokoly-Bialystok 
road.  On  the  south-west  front  before  Brest-Litowsk  the  advanced. 
Russian  positions  penetrated  by  the   allied   troops. 

August  25. 

A  great  French  air-raid  inaugurated  against  the  Saar-valley 
driven  off,  four  enemy  airmen  shot  down. 

The  most  advanced  points  of  the  army  group  von  Hinden- 
Inirg  have  arrived  at  Bialystok. 
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August  26. 

Fall  of  the  fortress  of  Brest-Litowsk.  The  Russians  in  iuU  re- 
treat towards  Minsk,  The  fortress  of  Olita  occupied,  having  been 
evacuated   by  the  Russians. 

According  to  a  later  report  we  learn  that  a  German  sub- 
marine destroyed  the  Benzol  factory  at  Harrington  on  the  Irish  Sea 
l)y  gunfire. 

August  27. 

A  French   hand-grenade   attack    on    the    Lingekopf    repulsed. 

The  Russians  driven  back  at  Bausk  and  Schonberg,  more 
than  2,000  prisoners  made.  The  town  of  Narew  occupied.  In  East- 
Galicia,  the  Russians  are  on  the  retreat. 


August  28. 

The  enemy's  resistance  was  broken  south-east  of  Kowno.    The 
Dombrowo-Grodek-Narewka  section  line  reached  by  our  troops. 


August  29. 

Lipsk,  in  the  vicinity  of  Grodno,  taken  by  assault.  The  troops 
under  General  von  Woyrsch  drove  the  enemy  from  their  positions 
at  Suchopol  and  Szereszowo. 

An  English  attack  at  the  Dardanelles  failed,  ending  witli  a 
serious  defeat. 

August  30. 

Our  troops  advanced  on  the  railway,  leading  from  Grodno  to 
Wilna.  The  passage  of  the  Upper  Narew  was  forced  at  several 
points.  The  troops  commanded  by  General  von  Mackensen,  reach 
the  Muchwiec  section  in  pursuit  of  the  enemy. 


August  31. 

The  outer  line  of  forts  at  the  western  front  of  Grodno  reached. 
The  Upper  Narew  crossed.  The  troops  under  command  of  General 
Graf  Bothmer  attack  the  heights  of  the  eastern  Strypa-bank  at  Zbrow, 
in  spite  of  obstinate  resistance. 

The  fortress  of  Luck  taken  by  assault  >)y  the  Austro-Hungarian 
troops. 

The  war-booty  that  fell  into  the  hands  of  the  German  troops 
on    the    eastern    and     south-eastern     theatre     of   war,    amounts    to 
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270,000  prisoners,  more  than  2,200  guns,  while  the  number  of 
machine-guns  is  more  than  500,  Of  these  numbers,  20,000  prisoners 
and  827  guns  were  captured  at  Kowno;  at  Nowo-Georgiewsk 
90,000  prisoners,  1,200  guns  and  150  machine-guns.  As  the  guns 
and  machine-  guns  in  Nowo-Georgiewsk  have  not  been  accurately 
calculated  and  the  numbering  of  machine-guns  at  Kowno  has  not 
yet  been  begun,  the  entire  sums  will  probably  be  greatly  increased. 
The  Austro-Hungarian  troops  on  the  Russian  theatre  of  war 
made  the  following  captures  the  month  of  August: 

53,000  prisoners 
34  guns] 
123  machine-guns. 

Since  2nd  May,    when   the  spring   campaign  in  Galicia  began, 
the  number  of  Russian  prisoners  has  increased  far  above  a  million. 
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German  Soldiers'  Letters 

published    in    the   press  by   the   Soldiers'   parents  and  relations. 

1.  From  the  Western  Theatre  of  War. 
Klosfer  Olenberg. 

Main-Headquarters,  2181  July  1915. 

Not  far  from  Miilhausen,  near  the  village  of  Reiningen,  the 
Trappist  Monastery  of  Olenberg  can  be  seen  on  a  low  hill  in  the 
midst  of  the  Upper  Alsacian  plain.  It  has  been  closely  connected 
with  the  history  of  the  country  fur  centuries  past.  Founded  in  the 
eleventh  century  by  Grafin  Heilwig  von  Egisheim,  mother  of  Leo  IX. 
(the  only  German  that  has  ever  occupied  St.  Peter's  chair),  for  the 
Augustinians,  after  having  passed  through  the  various  phases  at  the 
time  of  the  Peasants-,  Swedish  and  French  wars,  it  passed  into 
the  hands  of  the  Jesuits  in  the  seventeenth  century.  The  Church 
and  Monastery  were  ruthlessly  destroyed  and  plundered  of  all  the 
wealth  contained  therein  during  the  time  of  the  great  revolution. 
Then  in  the  first  quarter  of  the  nineteenth  century  the  Trappists 
gained  possession  of  the  ruins  and  under  their  devoted  care  the 
devestated  places  began  to  bloom  once  again.  But  during  the  re- 
volution of  1830,  bands  of  robbers  came  threatening  the  institution 
that  had  just  begun  to  recover,  with  fire  and  pillage,  and  the 
Motto:  "Freedom  and  rights  of  humanit}^, "  under  pretence  of  which 
they  carried  out  their  misdeeds.  Then  one  of  the  fathers,  the  former 
Austrian  General  von  Geramb,  put  on  his  old  uniform  that  had 
been  blackened  with  powder  in  many  a  battle,  and  placing  himself 
at  the  head  of  the  peasants  of  the  neighbourhood,  who  were  armed 
alike  Protestants  and  Catholics  with  scythes  and  flails,  pushed  forward 
to  expel  the  "lights  of  freedom"  from  their  territory.  On  recog- 
nizing this  resistance,  the  others  avoided  a  battle  by  making  a  hasty 
flight.  Since  then,  the  Monastery  has  enjoyed  a  period  of  calmer 
development  and  thanks  to  the  far-sightedness  of  its  abbots  and  the 
industry,  as  well  as  the  exemplary  life  led  by  the  Monks,  it  achieved 
wealth  and  importance.  It  excelled  especially  in  agriculture  and 
gardening  and  before  long  was  looked  upon  as  a  model  in  all  the 
country  round. 

Besides  Alsatians,  many  of  the  Monks  were  from  Westphalia 
and  the  most  remarkable  point  is  that  the  Monastery  was  always 
looked  upon  as  German,  although  at  the  time  when  under  Napo- 
leon III.  the  entire  Alsatian  clergy  irrespective  of  confession,  re- 
monstrated   against    the    change    of   the   language    of  schools    and 
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cl lurches,  as  far  as  I  kno\v,  it  did  not  come  forward  more  than 
any  of  the  other  clerical  institutions,  which  kept  to  the  ancient 
method  of  speaking  at  the  time.  On  the  other  hand  in  1870,  the 
Trappist  Monastery  of  Olenberg  distinguished  itself  by  voluntarily 
erecting  an  aml)ulance,  in  which  German  soldiers  were  treated  with 
tlie  most  loving  care.  No  lesser  personage  than  Moltke  recognized 
this,  having  visited  the  hospital  during  the  war  and  it  is  owing  to 
his  intervention  that  during  the  Kulturkampf  the  Monastery  of 
Olenberg  was  not  abolished. 

In  the  meantime  it  had  grown  into  a  considerable  establishment. 
Outwardly  it  is  true,  the  buildings,  did  not  show  history  which 
dated  l>ack  almost  a  thousand  years,  but  they  had  been  erected 
consecutively  after  long  intervening  periods,  according  the  con- 
dition of  finances  and  yet  in  perfect  harmony.  The  Trappists  like 
the  reformed  Cistertians  considered  themselves  the  heirs  of  the 
spirit  of  great  architects,  who  carried  out  missions  in  the  east  and 
have  left  us  as  emblems  some  of  the  magnificent  aljbeys,  which  are 
reflected  in  the  pine-bordered  Lakes  of  the  Mark  Brandenburg. 
Strictly  in  accordance  with  the  rules  of  ancient  architecture,  the 
church  which  commands  all  the  other  Iniildings,  points  to  the  east, 
the  rising  sun.  In  the  south  the  cloister  scjuare  and  then  the  other 
buildings:  The  Chapter-room,  Sacristy,  Recreation-room,  Study-halls, 
and  Refectories  and  at  one  side  the  lay-brothers  apartments.  There 
is  nothing  more  perfect  than  the  old  plan  of  the  cloister  and  here 
too  the  Olenberg  Trappists  were  the  true  heirs  of  the  Monks  that 
had  built  Chorin  in  that  tliey  embellislied  the  work  performed  Ijy 
human  hands  for  the  honour  and  glory  of  God.  I  do  not  know 
any  more  beautiful  church  than  that  which  was  consecrated  at  tlie 
Monastery  of  Olenberg  in  1905,  the  architecture  strictly  Roman  and 
decorated  with  mas-nificent  stained  glass-windows. 

However  this  has  all  changed  now,  for  to-day  the  Monastery 
is  but  a  heap  of  ruins,  and  the  appearance  which  it  presents  is 
worse  than  after  the  French  revolution.  While  I  was  in  Miilhausen, 
I  was  told  that  the  French  that  were  situated  on  the  Vosges  heights, 
had  suddenly  begun  without  any  apparent  reason  to  shell  the 
Monastery  situated  far  liehind  tlie  plain,  with  long-range  guns  of  the 
heaviest  caliljre.  The  inhabitants  of  INIiilhausen  saw  the  well-known 
prior  drive  to  the  Commandantur  to  request  permission  for  liis 
friars  to  leave.  Some  of  the  Fathers  and  Monks  had  been  (juestioned, 
who  answered  in  sparse  and  serious  words  telling  of  their  fate — 
the  vow  of  eternal  silence  having  ])een  aliolished  for  them  owing 
to  the  war.  I  resolved  to  visit  the  Monastery  at  once,  as  I  had 
l)een  told  that  the  French  had  taken  it  within  range  with  several 
batteries,  and  that  their  work  of  destruction  would  soon  be  accom- 
plished. 

On  approaching  Olenberg,  I  remarked  that  the  whole  country 
popuhition  seemed  to  have  turned  out  and  dressed  in  their  Sunday 
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best  were  wending  their  way  to  the  Monastery,  so  as  to  pay  a 
visit  of  condolence.  It  is  typical  of  the  position,  which  the  Monastery 
had  made  for  itself  if  I  state  that  not  only  the  Catholics,  but  the 
Protestants  of  the  neighbourhood  took  part  in  this  procession  and 
everywhere  in  Miilhausen  indignation  was  loudly  expressed  against 
these  barbaric  acts  of  the  French  liberators.  These  charitable  people 
however  did  not  reach  their  goal,  as  on  all  the  streets  leading  to 
the  Monastery  for  a  certain  distance  traffic  had  been  stopped,  and 
1  was  expressly  warned  that  it  was  on  my  own  responsibility  only, 
that  I  could  be  allowed  to  visit  that  point  that  was  within  the  range 
of  the  French  batteries. 

Outwardly  the  building  seemed  but  slightly  damaged.  Only  the 
turret  of  the  church  that  was  surmounted  by  a  Cross,  was  com- 
pletely ruined  by  grenade  splintei's,  so  that  it  looked  like  the  skeleton 
of  a  surveying  scaffolding,  on  which  a  couple  of  loose  boards  were 
swaying  in  the  wind.  From  the  court-yard  a  view  could  be  obtained 
of  the  two  dormitories,  the  walls  of  which  had  been  torn  away  by 
two  shells.  The  outside  walls  of  the  Church  were  cleft  in  several 
places  and  the  wall  to  the  cloister  garden  was  almost  completely 
overturned. 

But  the  interior  presented  a  fearful  spectacle  of  destruction. 
The  exquisitely  ornamented  vault  over  the  altar  in  the  church  was 
totally  destroyed  and  lay  ])artly  on  the  altar  and  partly  in  front  of 
it.  A  shell  had  gone  through  the  organ,  transforming  it  into  a  heap 
of  chopped  wood  and  had  then  remained  (luckily  blind)  lying  in 
the  choir.  It  was  only  possible  to  reach  the  choir  at  great  risk 
by  means  of  a  staircase  that  was  but  hanging  on  a  few  beams.  All  the 
church-windows  had  been  dashed  to  pieces  and  all  the  cloister  windows 
blown  out  of  their  frames  by  one  single  explosion,  so  that  only  the 
lead  remained  hanging  in  the  sockles. 

In  the  two  dormitories  the  exploding  shells  had  destroyed  the 
hard  plank-boxes,  which  the  Trappists  use  as  beds,  as  well  as  the 
wooden  cells,  which  are  built  round  each  bed,  all  presenting  a  scene 
of  most  utter  confusion.  In  the  study-halls  none  of  the  Monks  would 
ever  recognize  their  desks,  everything  had  been  reduced  to  chaff 
and  splinters.  The  old  oil-painting  of  a  Saint  at  prayer  that  had 
hung  on  the  wall  was  destroyed  by  powder  and  shot  and  stuck  in 
some  places  to  the  wall. 

The  Prior  led  me  to  his  simple  cell  that  had  been  spared  up 
to  this.  Here  shells  had  been  collected  in  a  corner  including  one 
that  weighed  8  Idlos,  most  of  them  seared  yellow  by  the  poisonous 
fumes.  On  top,  a  white  German  cavalry-man's  cap,  showing  where 
a  shot  had  entered  the  head  just  at  the  forehead  and  steeped  in 
blood.  It  had  belonged  to  the  only  human  being  that  had  been 
killed  during  the  course  of  the  shelling,  an  officer's  ordei'ly,  who 
sacrificed  his  life  in  attempting  to  rescue  his  horses  from  the  burning 
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stal)le.  The  Monks'  library  presented  a  sad  scene  of  destruction. 
It  is  true  that  many  of  the  vakiable  manuscripts  had  been  saved  in 
time,  still  enormous  and  irreparable  losses  had  been  sustained  owing 
to  the  fact  that  the  French  used  incendiary  bombs  here  and  the 
books  had  at  once  been  set  on  fire.  That  the  whole  was  not 
destroyed  by  flames  can  solely  be  attributed  to  the  presence  of 
mind  displayed  by  some  soldiers  on  stable  duty,  who  rushed  into 
the  room  in  spite  of  the  shower  of  grenades  and  threw  the  burning 
volumes  out  of  the  window  into  the  court-yard.  Now  everything 
possible  was  being  done  to  rescue  whatever  was  possible.  The 
fathers  and  brothers  had  been  spared  as  if  bj'  a  miracle.  The 
grenades  in  the  dormitories  that  would  not  have  spared  any  one's 
Hfe  had  begun  to  arrive  about  half  an  hour  before  bed-time, 
and  the  church  had  been  shelled  during  the  course  of  morning 
service. 

The  Monks  had  now  all  left  and  sought  shelter  in  other 
friendly  Monasteries,  only  the  Prior  and  Father  Scheffner  had 
remained  behind  with  some  lay-brothers  to  bring  in  the  valuable 
harvest.  The  German  Army  Administration  had  had  bomb-proof 
shelters  built  underground  for  them,  where  they  could  rush  to  cover 
in  case  of  a  renewed  shelling,  which  was  to  be  expected  from  hour 
to  hour. 

These  fears  were  vmfortunately  but  too  well  founded.  I  had 
hardly  leturned  to  Miilhausen,  when  I  heard  exploding  shells  at  no 
very  great  distance  and  was  told  that  the  Monaster}-  of  Olenberg 
was  in  flames.  Seventy-five  heavy  shells  shot  at  once  from  3  batteries 
completely  reduced  the  Monastery  to  ruins. 

Here  there  can  be  no  exoneration,  it  is  a  criminal  and  wanton 
act,  for  which  there  was  not  even  a  military  excuse.  It  is  the  old  Fi-ench 
spirit  that  has  prevailed  here — the  same  spirit  that  reduced  to  ruins 
the  magnificent  castles  and  flourishing  abbeys  of  the  Vosges  during 
the  predatory  wars  of  Louis  XIV.  The  true  French  hunnish  spit  it, 
which  aims  at  transforming  territory  in  which  they  cannot  win,  to 
^vaste — at  present  that  part  of  Upper  Alsace  as  of  yore  the  Pfalz 
and  the  banks  of  the  Rhine. 


The  Rude  Fellow,  Langheinrich,  and  the  Quiet  Master. 

An  aerial  picture  from  the  western  theatre  of  war. 

'We  have  now  been  lying  here  with  our  battery  at  this  point 
with  which  I  got  so  well  acquainted  during  our  niunerous  flights, 
almost  a  year.  The  country  is  so  familiar  to  me  that  when  on  a 
flight,  I  can  recognize  the  different  places  as  if  reading  a  map.  Every 
town,   village  and  farm  is   an   old  acquaintance,  recalling  memories 
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agreeable  and  the  reverse.  In  spite  of  the  coiitinnal  change  expci-iMUced 
every  day,  our  life  is  so  quiet  when  we  are  resting  that  it  is  almost 
Imnidnim.  The  time  of  day  is  generally  t(jld  iis  with  gi-eat  punctuality 
by  our  enemies,  the  French,  who  regularly — almost  to  the  inimite — 
send  over  airmen  in  the  morning  and  evening.  In  the  morning  at 
5  o'clock  this  inconsidei-ate  loud  fellow  ;ippe;irs,  just  when  one  is 
off  duty  and  still  sound  asleep,  suddenly  a  crash  can  be  heard,  which 
is  enough  to  drag  the  soundest  sleeper  from  Morpheus'  arms.  Crash — 
Bumiu  — Ratch  Whir.  Then  a  moment's  pause  and  another  explosion  — 
this  going  on  for  about  10  or  12  limes  in  succession.  The  novices, 
unaccustomed  to  all  this  excitement,  jump  out  of  theii-  beds,  thinking 
that  oui-  (piarters  are  being  shelled.  But  the  learned  Theban  turns 
on  his  other  side  and  looking  at  his  watch  exclaims  in  no  vei-y 
aimable  mood:  "Oh,  of  course,  that  rude  fellow  again."  But  the 
rude  fellow  is  nothing  else  but  a  French  monoplane,  which  brings 
us  10  bombs  regularly  every  morning  to  awake  us.  As  he  generally 
arrives  when  we  are  sleeping  our  best  sleep,  we  have  christened 
him  "the  Boor""  (der  Grobian).  Up  to  this,  he  has  hardly  done 
any  damage,  owing  to  the  fact  that  the  terms  existing  between  him 
and  Long  Harry  (Langheinrich)  are  strained  to  the  utmost  tension. 
Long  Harry  is  the  aiming  cannoneer  of  our  anti-aircraft  gun  and 
has  sworn  to  bring  down  the  French  aN'iator.  Every  morning  at 
4-30  a.  m.  he  can  be  found  at  his  gun,  waiting  to  receive  the  Boor, 
who  however  does  not  allow  himself  to  be  caught,  which  irritates 
him  all  the  more,  as  he  wants  but  one  to  complete  the  half  dozen 
for  his  record.  Long  Harry,  who  is  nearly  b  ft.  in  height  and  a 
native  of  Pommerania,  has  declai-ed  to  us  in  his  broad  low  Germai\ 
dialect  that  he  will  not  go  home  until  he  has  got  that  fellow  down. 
The  French  airman  however  is  very  careful  and  all  the  more,  as 
he  has  already  been  hit  mf)re  than  once  and  his  escape  was  almost 
miraculous.  Now  he  always  i-enuiins  at  a  height  of  about  3,000  metres, 
Avhich  is  very  agreeable  for  us,  as  his  bombs  explode  everywhere, 
except  where  they  should.  When  he  has  dropped  his  10  greetings, 
the  Frenchman,  who  by  the  way,  carries  out  the  most  marvelous 
feats  on  his  monoj)lane,  returns  home. 

His  pendant  is  a  quiet  gentleman,  who  pays  a  visit  to  us  every 
evening  at  7  to  the  minute.  He  makes  use  of  a  I-'rench  liy-plane, 
approaching  our  camp  at  an  easy  pace  until  he  has  come  to  within 
about  1  kilometre's  distance,  when  he  makes  a  sharj)  cur\'e,  disappear- 
ing again  towards  the  west.  When  I  see  him  approaching  from 
the  west.  1  always  have  the  feeling  that  some  easy-going  man  sits 
in  that  machine,  ^vh(»  has  made  a  habit  of  coming  to  see  whether 
the  enemy  is  still  there,  and  instead  of  taking  a  constitutional,  takes 
his  seat  in  the  air-machine,  but  for  the  rest  lets  the  wai-  takes  it 
course.  He  has  never  dropped  a  bomb.  He  does  not  shoot,  nor 
itombard.  nor  pry  about— in  short,  he  is  an  especially  nice  gentleman, 
and  we  on  our  side   do  not  harm  him  eithei-.      Long  Harry  shrugs 
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Lis    .shoulders   when    any    (ine  mfntiuiis  the  (|uiet  gentleniMii.     That. 

is    not   ]n's    type.     This    by-plane  arranges  the  time  for  our  suppei'. 

As    soon    as    he    lias    gone,    we    sit  down  for  our  evening  meal  and 

a    t)ottle   of  wine,   then   going  to  sleep  imtil  the  Boor  comes  again 

in  tlie  moi'iiinii  to  call  us  to  our  work.  ^o,     /,?  t>    ^  ^ 

'^  ( btra/Jourger  Fost.) 


2.   From  the  Eastern  Theatre  of  War. 

How  the  troops  commanded  by  General  von  Woyrsch 
crossed  the  Vistula  on  29th  July  1915. 

By  a  wounded  participator. 

One  of  the  greatest  achievements  of  our  army  was  the  crossing 
of  the  Vistula  helow  Iwangorod  on  the  night  ot  28th  July.  The  writer. 
one  of  the  senior  officers,  who  is  now  wounded,  participated  in 
this  crossing  and  will  endeavour  to  give  a  description  of  same  in 
a  few  words. 

Tlie  troops  marched  day  and  night  in  torrents  of  rain,  until 
tliey  came  up  to  the  vicinity  of  tlie  river  l)elow  Iwangorod.  The 
enemy  had  no  idea  of  ail  this  and  only  discovered  to  their  terror 
and  astonishment  on  29th  July  that  they  were  faced  with  a  Prussian 
army.  On  the  aftei-noon  of  *28th  July,  all  the  officers  of  oiu-  battalion 
were  sent  for  by  the  officer  commanding  the  battalion.  The  commands 
were  as  follows: 

'•At  1-30  a.m.  a  ci-ossing  of  the  Vistula  is  to  be  forced  at  tm 
different  points.  Our  bi-igade  has  been  allotted  three  points.  The 
contents  of  the  anununilion  carriage  is  to  be  taken  along,  as  well 
as  that  of  the  fieldkitchen  and  three  iron  rations  for  each  man. 
Fnrthermoi'e  all  ti-ench  implements,  as  tlie  spade  is  the  life  of  the 
infantry-man.  The  crossing  is  to  be  effected  as  far  as  ])Ossible 
without  any  shooting,  and  fighting  to  be  avoided  if  possible.  It 
is  to  be  cari'ied  out  bv  means  of  large  pontoons  manned  ])y 
Austrian  })ioneers.  each  boat  holding  16  men.  The  weight  is  to  be 
evenly  divided  in  tlie  boats  and  nobody  to  change  places  once 
started.  Knapsacks  to  be  taken  off",  so  that  in  the  event  of  any 
one  falling  into  the  water,  he  may  not  be  dragged  down  by  the 
weiijht  of  same.  No  smokina;  allowed  and  no  matches  struck.  The 
disembarking  point  to  be  kept  free  and  a  so-called  bridge-head 
erected  there." 

"Now,  gentlemen.  1  want  to  ask.  which  of  you  will  ride  the 
15  kilometres  to  the  Vistula  to  find  out  the  best  way?"  As  I  could 
be  spared,  I  offered  to  do  so,  and  told  my  servant  Ignaz  (a  Pole) 
to  saddle  my  horse  and  one  for  himself.  Ignaz  stared  at  me,  but 
in  three  minutes  both  liorses  were  saddled  and  I'eadv.  and  we  rode 
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to  the  Vistula  patrol.  From  ("li  .  .  .-X  .  .  .  by  way  of  N  .  .  .-A\'.  .  . 
to  V  .  .  .  where  our  passage  was  to  be  forced.  Already  in  N  .  .  .- 
W  .  .  .  we  met  numbers  of  Austrian  pontoon  cohunns.  The  pon- 
toons themselves  were  cleverly  covered  with  sti'aw,  so  as  to  prevent 
them  being  recognized  by  enemy  airmen.  The  dirt  and  mud  was 
indescril)al)lel  The  horses  which  had  to  draw  the  heavy  iron  ])on- 
toons  yoked  six  at  a  time  had  mostly  sunk  to  al)Ove  their  knees 
in  the  mud,  l)ut  the  gallant  Austrian  drivers,  some  of  whom  had 
taken  off  their  boots  to  prevent  leaving  them  stuck  in  the  mud. 
urged  them  on  incessantly. 

At  last,  we  two  arrived  at  the  left  bank  of  the  Vistula  and 
rode  along  under  covei-,  so  as  not  to  be  seen,  now  and  tiien  some 
infantry  bullets  whizzing  past  our  heads  from  the  op])Osite  bank  of 
the  river.  Ignaz  laughed  at  them.  Austrian  cavalry  patrols  oc- 
cupied the  bank.  On  our  return  we  erected  some  bundles  of  straw 
at  the  cross-ways  and  on  tiie  trees  as  marks  of  recognition.  When 
we  arrived  at  C'h  .  .  .,  we  met  the  l>attalion  ah-eady  on  the  marcli. 
1  was  just  in  time  to  act  as  leadei-.  At  midnight  the  brigade  had 
reached  F  .  .  .  under  cover  of  the  high  Vistula-bank.  Tlie  men  were 
able  to  take  a  last  rest  beside  the  guns,  for  many  of  tiiem  their 
last  refreshing  sleep. 

At  1  o'clock  the  t]-oo])S  began  to  march  along  the  ^'istula-bank 
and  at  1-30  the  order  came  to  eml)ark.  Our  brigade  disposed  of 
about  50  ])ontoons  so  that  the  men  had  to  be  brought  across  in 
batches.  The  men  that  had  not  yet  embarked,  dragged  the  jjontoons 
into  the  river,  where  they  were  quickly  occu])ied,  and  now  tJie 
work  began. 

The  valiant  Austrian  pioneers  rowed  like  the  devil.  A  splendid 
sight  1  The  bright  moon  lighting  up  the  whole,  while  a  powcrl'ul 
German  search-light  was  brought  into  [)lay  from  the  south-east  on 
the  opposite  side  of  the  river.  Our  artillery  began  a  ])0werful 
concert,  bringing  a  shower  of  grenades  and  slu'apnels  to  bear  on 
the  o])]josite  bank,  which  exploded  magnificently  but  Aveird.  Mean- 
while the  pontoons  rushed  across  like  enoi'mous  mice.  We  held 
our  bi'eath.  Hark — our  blood  ran  cold — the  Russians  are  replying 
with  riile  fire.  The  Austrians  continued  to  row  like  lions  and  in 
spite  of  some  casualities  the  crossing  continued.  About  HOO  metres 
had  still  to  be  covered  and  the  water  did  nut  appear  very  deep, 
so  the  men  jumped  out  and  waded  tip  to  their  breasts  until  they 
reached  the  bank.  The  pontoons  returned  to  fetch  fi'esh  loads. 
Quickly  through  the  WJiter,  until  W'C  reached  the  bank  and  then 
fire  cartridges  had  to  be  fired  off  so  that  our  comi'ades  on  the 
western  bank  should  know  that  we  had  landed. 

W^hich  artist  will  bring  this  dramatic  crossing  of  the  Vistula 
to  canvas!'  AVith  bare  feet  frightened  out  of  their  sleep,  the 
Russians  lay  in  batches.    We  continued  to  advance  in  spite  of  the 
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rifle  fire,  one  of  our  captains  and  many  another  bi'ave  fellow  falling- 
at  my  side.  ••  Hammer  the  pack  with  the  hutt-ends  of  your  rifles," 
shouted  our  Landwehrmen.  With  cheers  and  hurrahs  blow  for 
blow  falls  on  the  Russians,  our  bayonets  ai-e  brought  into  jjlay  and 
those  who  take  to  flight  shot  down.  A  fearful  hand-to-hand  fight 
follows,  the  men  literally  beating  each  other  dead.  In  the  near 
righting  sleeves  were  torn  oif ;  the  Russians  throwing  hand-grenades 
and  a  "curious  burning  substance.  But  they  gave  way.  In  the  village 
of  Kobvlnitza,  (juite  near  the  Vistula,  the  ])ack  has  taken  a  footing. 
Forward!  '-Give  it  to  them  till  the  sparks  fly!"  somebody  cries  out. 
Our  artillery  does  its  majestic  work,  the  village  is  set  on  fire  and 
the  Russians  take  to  flight.  Hundreds  of  them  are  lying  killed  on 
the  ground,  among  them  a  Japanese  Lieutenant-Colonel  in  Japanese 
uniform.    Later  on,  we  found  some  Japanese  ammunition. 

At  last  the  brigde-head  is  ready.  A  short  pause  in  the  fighting — 
then  we  advance  again.  The  l)ridge-head  is  to  be  enlai-gcd.  After 
a  fight  that  lasted  15  hours,  we  reached  the  line  St  .  .  .-K  ...  On 
the  following  night,  the  Russians  undertook  violent  counter-attacks 
all  of  which  however  proved  fruitless.  Owing  to  our  artillery 
maciiine-guns  and  rifle  fire,  they  continued  to  retreat.  -The  pack 
gives  us  no  re^t  either  day  or  night,"  is  the  comment  of  our  soldiers. 

Suddenly  on  the  afternoon  of  1st  August,  we  see  a  strange 
sight.  The  Russians  are  waving  with  white  cloths,  their  hands  on 
high.  "No  shooting,"  is  [)assed  along  our  lines.  -'-Sinflak,  putschino! " 
(comrades,  come  I)  "our  men  cry  out  merrily,  and  actuafly  they  come 
running,  weaping,  crying,  they  throw  themselves  at  our  feet  and 
attempt  to  kiss  our  hands  and'fect.  Some  hundred  Russians,  mostly 
•'Pinkauguste,"  ••Knallmaxen"  (sharpshooters),  have  been  taken.  They 
come  into  our  entrenchments  as  the  Russian  artillery  is  brought  to 
bear  on  the  deserting  Russians.  But  now  the  enemy  does  not  dare 
to  occupv  these  advanced  positions  anymore.  Perhaps  because  they 
are  afraid  that  the  advanced  guards  will  also  come  over.  In  the 
meantime  two  bridges  have  been  erei  ted  across  the  Vistula,  one 
for  the  eastern,  one  for  the  western  traffic. 

On  2nd  August,  the  orders  came  to  storm.  It  was  splendid 
how  our  men  advanced  in  spite  of  very  heavy  losses.  Towards 
6  o'clock  in  the  afternoon,  just  as  we  took  tlie  enemy  position. 
I  was  slightly  woimded  in  the  ai-m.  By  means  of  an  Austrian 
auto-column,  I  quickly  reached  the  high  i-oad  to  Radom  from  where 
I  was  taken  to  Germany  in  an  ambulance  train.  Here  I  have  heard 
in  the  meantime  that  Iwangorod  has  fallen.  1  hank  God,  and  I  was 
one  of  the  partici[)ators.  In  8  weeks  I  shall  again  be  with  my 
dear  Russians.  The  Doctor  must  have  my  aim  in  order  by  then. 
I  have  told  him  so  plainly.— Nobody  will  dictate  to  us  in  future, 
we  are  as  stubborn  as  ore.  (Berliner  Lol'olanzeiger.) 
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Russian  Destruction  Tactics. 

The  following  is  an  extract  from  a  ficldletter,  sent  from  Russian 
Poland,  written  from  a  position  in  front  of  ''one  of  tlie  great  Vistula 
fortresses:" 

The  Russians  had  evacuated  their  positions  to  the  south  of 
Racionz  during  the  night  and  retreated  without  a  fight  l)ehind  their 
fortress  enceinte,  owing  to  the  events  that  had  taken  place  at 
Przasnysz.  This  was  all  carried  out  in  the  greatest  s])eed.  Their 
intention  of  leaving  us  a  scene  of  destruction  was  clearly  apparent 
on  our  advance,  but  failed  owing  to  two  reasons — the  speed 
with  which  they  were  foi-ced  to  carry  out  their  retreat  and  the  cor- 
i-uptibility  of  the  Russian  soldiers,  even  the  officers.  And  perhaps 
a  third  circumstance,  the  amount  of  rain  that  had  fallen  during  the 
preceding  days.  Thus  it  was  that  the  dcsti-uction  was  limited  to 
some  single  farms  along  the  road  being  burnt  down  and  here  and 
there  an  entire  village.  And  yet  (piite  a  number  of  things  have 
been  spared.  One  countryman  told  us  that  he  had  bought  himself 
olf  for  200  Rubles.  In  many  instances  the  stables  were  burnt  down 
and  the  dwelling  houses  left  intact.  The  Russians'  special  care  was 
to  destroy  all  agricultural  implements.  The  entire  population  was 
compelled  to  evacuate  their  homes,  still  many  of  them  hid  in  the 
woods  and  in  the  high  corn-fields.  We  were  too  close  to  the  Rus- 
sians, they  could  not  bother  about  the  peasants  and  latter  returned 
to  their  native  villages  with  piled  up  cart-loads  with  their  belongings 
and  seemed  more  or  less  pleased  with  their  fate.  The  Russians 
left  us  an  incalculable  harvest  in  the  fields.  As  far  as  the  eye  could 
reach,  y-ellow  waving  rye  fields,  barley  and  wheat,  most  of  it  in 
excellent  condition.  This  province,  which  the  Russians  were  obli- 
ged to  leave  in  our  hands,  is  extensive  and  rich.  They  did  their 
best  to  destroy  the  harvest,  but  the  corn  was  damp  and  did  not 
continue  to  btirn.  Thus  it  is  that  there  is  such  a  difference  be- 
tween the  boastful  words  employed  by  the  Russians  and  their  deeds 
— wich  is  a  blessing  for  the  Polish  population. 

(Neue  PreujSische  [Kreuz-]  Zeitung.) 


3.  From  the  Italian  Theatre  of  War. 
The  battle  of  Doberdo. 

An  artillery  sergeant  has  sent  the  following  description  of  tlie 
battle  of  Dobei'do.  which  took  place  on  15th  August: 

A  close  and  sultry  summer  afternoon.  Since  midday,  enemy 
gims  have  l)een  showering  fire  on    our    infantry    entrenchments,    so 
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that  it  is  almost  certain  that  a  night  attack  is  being  anticipated.  The 
Italians  fight  in  the  following  manner:  First  a  strong  continued  ar- 
tillery fire  is  brought  to  bear  on  our  infantry,  so  as  to  weaken 
them'  morally  and  physically  for  a  night  attack  through  losses,  but 
especially  thnjugh  the  din  and  smoke,  which  are  so  trying  for  th(_> 
nerves.  If  this  ju'eparation  does  not  avail  very  much  in  the  case 
of  troops  that  have  been  1 2  months  in  the  field,  still  the  situation 
in  which  our  infantry  finds  itself  during  such  an  artillery  fire,  is 
not  by  any  means  enviable,  more  particularly  ^vhen  it  be  considered 
that  in  such  a  small  space  as  the  entrenchments  afibrd,  the  din  and 
crash  that  have  to  be  borne  is  so  great  that  a  midsummer  thunder- 
storm is  but  insignificant  in  comparison.  This  state  of  things  lasts 
for  hours  and  it  is  impossible  to  show  one's  nose  without  risking 
injury.  The  experiences  in  the  dug-out,  pressed  close  to  the  wall 
are  hardly  to  be  described. 

It  can  be  clearly  heard  when  the  gun  is  fired  off^in  a  moment 
there  is  a  whizz  that  increases,  then  a  crash,  varying  according  to 
the  calibre  of  the  gun,  but  fearful  even  if  belonging  to  the  smallest 
calibre.  The  thought  crosses  ones  brain:  "i-ange  too  shortl"  But 
in  the  next  moment  a  second  shell  is  whizzing  through  the  air.  The 
whirr  comes  nearer  and  nearer  and  we  think  now — now -it  must 
explode.  But  then  again  another  crash:  '-range  too  far!""  This 
continues  in  front,  in  "the  rear,  to  the  right  and  left,  the  grenades 
explode  when  they  hit  the  ground  or  the  shrapnel  in  the  air. 
Quite  near  us,  one'  of  the  enemy's  28-cm.  grenades  exploded.  The 
whole  dug-out  heaves  and  trembles,  and  the  crash  of  breaking  wood 
can  be  heard.  Shrapnels  hit  the  roof,  explosives  come  in  at  the 
entrance,  breaking  off  pieces  of  rock  and  making  the  clay  splutter. 
Added  to  this,  the  burning  smell  of  the  powder  and  other  explo- 
sives must  be  considered.  Then  the  thought:  "Where  will  the 
next  shell  fall?"  While  we  thus  spend  the  hours,  the  enemy  in- 
fantry crawls  nearer  and  nearer  our  wire  obstacles.  Finally  the 
thunder  of  the  guns  abates  somewhat  and  then  there  is  deep  calm 
over  the  whole  "field — the  calm  preceding  the  storm. 

Night  has  iallen,  fire  balls  are  sent  up  illuminating  the  field  foi- 
about  20  seconds,  which  make  the  darkness  appear  all  tlie  more 
dense  when  they  are  extinguished.  Search -lights  are  brought  to 
bear  on  the  entrenchments.  The  sky  is  covered  with  black  clouds 
and  tlie  night  is  black  as  pitch.  A  breeze  warns  us  that  a  thundei-- 
storm  is  gathering.  Suddenly  a  ritle  is  heard  to  go  off,  then  a 
second,  a^third,  more  and  more,  until  the  rattle  is  general.  We 
can  distinctly  hear  the  machine-guns  begin  to  rattle:  The  Italians 
are  going  to"attack.  At  this  moment  however  our  guns  begin,  first 
the  field-guns  and  howitzers,  then  the  heavy  howitzers,  and  finally 
our  24-cm.  and  30-5-cm.  mortars.  While  the  first  shots  have  fallen, 
the  thunderstorm  has  come  quite  near.  Hashes  of  lightning  and  peals 
of  thunder  follow  one  another  in  quick   succession,    and  the  water 
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pours  down  from  heaven  like  a  deluge.  It  is  like  hell  and  we  are 
all  drenched  to  tiie  skin.  But  our  guns  continue  to  vie  with  the 
thunder  and  lightning.  One  report  succeeds  anothei-,  one  more  noisy 
than  the  other,  it  was  like  a  fiendish  concert.  Nobody  knows  how 
long  it  lasted.  By  degrees  our  guns  began  to  abate  and  we  got 
the  command  to  "cease  lire!"  Now  only  the  infantry  shots  can 
be  heard,  the  splatter  of  the  rain  and  roar  of  the  thunder.  We  go 
to  rest  with  the  soothing  confidence  that  this  time  the  enemy  has 
not  succeeded  in  breaking  through  our  line  and  that  ou:*  infantry 
in  spite  of  all  the  moral  and  physical  demands  made  forms  a  wall, 
against  which  the  enemy  will  often  have  to  retire  with  a  bleeding 
head.  The  enemy  attack  has  been  repulsed.  On  the  next  morning 
a  clear  sky  and  the  beams  of  the  brightly  rising  sun  tell  us:  Please 
God,  the  final   victoiy  will  be  like  that  of  this  past  night  I 

(Nenc  Treie  Presse,   Wien.) 
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